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CONTRIBUTION OF THE ACADEMIC WORLD TO 
THE WAR EFFORT 


JAMES P. BAXTER, III 
PRESIDENT, WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


F've years ago college professors were trickling in to Wash- 
ington, looking for a place to live and learning the unfamiliar 
procedures of a great bureaucracy. Soon the trickle became a 
stream. The War and Navy Departments were seeking psycholo- 
gists to help in the task of selection and training, experts in 
foreign languages and areas for intelligence work in G2 and 
O.N.I. Economists and administrators were already in short 
supply. While the Armed Services were rapidly expanding in 
the months before Pearl Harbor, new agencies were clamoring 
for space and personnel : the Admisory Committee to the Council 
on National Defense; the Office of Production Management, later 
the WPB; the Office of Price Administration; the Offices of the 
Coordinator of Information and of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs ; the Board of Economic Warfare, later the For- 
eign Economic Administration. The National Defense Research 
Committee, one of whose members, Dr. Jewett, told us something 
of its extraordinary achievements this morning did not have to 
clamor for space, since it was quartered, rent free, in the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington and the National Academy of Sciences. 
But it had been recruiting top scientists since June, 1940, and 
already had hundreds of secret projects under way, including 
microwave radar, the atomic bomb, the proximity fuse, and RDX. 
Most of its scientists worked elsewhere than Washington but 
there were plenty of them there to swell the stream that poured 
into the Nation’s capital from colleges and universities to help in 
preparing for the war which was soon to burst upon us... . 
When Colonel William J. Donovan asked me in July, 1941, to 
organize the research and analysis branch of the new central in- 
telligence agency he was creating, later named the Office of 
Strategic Services, we hired hundreds of scholars: historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, more geographers 
than ever before had worked together in America. We were com- 
peting for talent with State, War, Navy and the Board of Eco- 
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nomic Warfare, who were likewise raiding the colleges for social 
scientists... . 

Some day I hope the whole story of American social science 
in the war can be pieced together and made clear to our public. 
You may remember how the newspaper cartoonists held up to 
ridicule the college professors called to Washington in the early 
days of the New Deal. The gown and mortarboard of academic 
life were held up to public scorn. The record of our scholars 
in the war, in and out of uniform, as administrators, analysts, 
interpreters, agents with the underground, selectors of bombing 
targets, experts in logistics and psychological warfare gives a 
different story. These men were scattered through many agen- 
cies, all working to a common end, all cashing in, for the Nation, 
on special skills acquired as students and teachers. It is a won- 
derful story. ... 

Although it was widely feared in 1941 and 1942 that the ideals 
of a liberal education might be impaired by the war and that 
vocational education might sweep all before it, the principles of 
liberal education, tested and purified in the fire of healthy self- 
criticism, have survived and indeed have gained strength. In 
serving on Army and Navy boards set up within the past six 
months to survey the postwar educational needs of the armed 
services, I have found striking testimony to the merits of liberal 
education. A report to the Secretary of the Navy has recom- 
mended that the academic curriculum at the Naval Academy 
be revised to give a stronger emphasis to basic and general edu- 
cation, rendering more fundamental and less detailed the instruc- 
tion in strictly naval material and techniques. The amount of 
applied technical information which the naval officer now has to 
master is so great that not all of it could be covered at the Naval 
Academy if the whole period of training there were devoted to it. 
It has seemed wiser, therefore, to stress the basic knowledge 
necessary for the naval officer, and, in such instruction in appli- 
cations as is given, to inculcate in the student the ability to think 
clearly on the sound basis of fundamental concepts. This ap- 
proach is in line, not only with recent thinking and practice at 
the Naval Academy but with the trend of thought in civilian edu- 
cation. A similar rejection of the ‘‘trade school approach”’ is 
to be found in the admirable new four-year curriculum for the 
United States Military Academy. 
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The war has greatly increased public interest in foreign lan- 
guages, geography and international relations and the colleges 
should be prepared to meet this interest with new and better 
courses and methods of instruction. They have an unprecedented 
opportunity to improve their instruction in public administra- 
tion. Not only is the public increasingly aware of the shortcom- 
ings of the nation in this field of government and of the need for 
improvement, but the colleges have a remedy close to hand. 
Practically all colleges have on their postwar teaching staff, 
faculty members with wartime experience in public administra- 
tion. The faculty of Williams College, to take the example with 
which I am most familiar, contains, in addition to men with ex- 
perience in the armed services, fourteen men with administrative 
experience in fourteen different government agencies in wartime. 
I suggest that each college exploit such resources of experience 
by offering to all seniors contemplating the possibility of enter- 
ing public service a roundtable conference continuing for at 
least one semester in which faculty members with actual adminis- 
trative experience discuss informally with student participants 
concrete administrative situations and problems, such as the 
shortcomings of the Civil Service System, the administrative diffi- 
culties which have hamstrung the operations of UNRRA, and 
the practical obstacles to be overcome before the Nation fills 
one of its greatest needs, a unified and adequate intelligence 
service. 











THE NEW VETERAN 
CHARLES G. BOLTE 


CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 





r* IS a distinct honor to be called upon to address so distin- 

guished a body as yours; an honor of which I hope I am not 
unmindful. It must also be considered an opportunity rarely 
afforded any college man: an opportunity to get all the college 
and university presidents together in one room and tell them 
exactly what he thinks of them. I pointed this out to my father 
last weekend and asked him if he had any old messages stored 
up which I could deliver for him. He thought about it for a 
moment, and then said, ‘‘No, I don’t think so. I went to three 
colleges, but I don’t have any real complaints.’’. 

Of course, I must remind you that my father attended these 
three colleges, which shall be nameless, more than thirty years 
ago. ; 
I suppose it may be considered a sign of healthier times that 
such a recent college graduate as myself should be invited to 
lecture at, possibly to berate, and presumably to educate the 
nation’s higher educators. Yet surely it is only because of the 
great deranging event of our time that you find yourselves tonight 
listening to a man who a short four years ago was exposed to 
instruction at an American liberal arts college. The war has 
accelerated the laws of normal development, and the tables of 
who-learns-from-whom have been turned more quickly than per- 
haps is seemly. Thus I take my invitation here tonight as some- 
thing not altogether personal, but as one more indication of a 
general, if intermittent, tendency on the part of the wise, the 
experienced, the well-established to seek instruction from the 
young, the experienced in war only, the newly established on the 
civilian side of combat. 

The tendency can only be regarded as healthy. I believe I 
may for once speak for all veterans when I say that we wish the 
tendency were stronger and more consistent. We have few illu- 
sions about our knowledge of world affairs, economic trends, or 
the stuff of books; but we are likely to feel that we have learned 
something perhaps more important, about men and about living 
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with men, about the need for courage and resourcefulness and 
teamwork, about the horror and the boredom of war, about the 
overriding necessity for peace. 

Yet with all this, we are likely to feel that we have only learned 
how much we have still to learn. This is where you come in, for 
many of us are turning to you for that further learning. Amer- 
ican colleges are in for their biggest boom in history. Men who 
normally would have been going through college during the past 
four years have had all or part of their higher education deferred 
by the war. Hundreds of thousands of them left college; other 
hundreds of thousands never reached college. There is a signifi- 
cant addition; the thousands, or hundreds of thousands, of men 
who normally would not have been able to afford college but who 
can now do so under the G. I. Bill of Rights. And there is still 
another addition: the thousands of men for whom the war was 
a break in a distasteful routine, and who feel that they have now 
a chance to better their economic status through education. 

Now this is a tremendous opportunity, not only for a million 
or so veterans, but for America itself. The opportunity is for 
a better-educated generation than we have ever had in our his- 
tory. It will be a tragic waste if this opportunity is lost because 
the colleges are unable to admit all the veterans who wish and are 
qualified for higher education. 

The opportunity, then, like most opportunities, carries with it 
a challenge. The immediate challenge is to the nation’s higher 
educators, to devise ways and means of fitting the veterans in 
somehow. Nor can the normal classes of students who come up 
for college every year be ignored: it would be another tragedy 
if veterans were given an absolute priority on admissions, with 
nonveteran students unable to gain entrance. Yet just this may 
happen, unless stringent measures are adopted to handle the ab- 
normal influx of veterans on top of civilians. For the veterans, 
with their peculiarly potent public appeal, might raise such a 
rumpus if they were unable to cash in this most popular of all 
promised benefits that the colleges would be forced to limit non- 
veteran applications to a minimum. 

This could only have the effect of separating a most important 


‘group of veterans from a most important group of nonveterans, 


with unfortunate consequences to both groups. American so0- 
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ciety and America’s future would then suffer, not only from 
another split, but from the denial of higher education to an entire 
segment of the seventeen—eighteen-year-old generation. 

The immediate challenge is to the educators because it is they 
who must make up their minds to provide education in this emer- 
gency for all those, veteran and nonveteran, qualified to receive it. 

Unquestionably, in the doing of this, some standards may 
suffer. Colleges may have to admit more students than they 
normally like to. Instructors may have to teach larger classes 
than the best educational standards demand. Students may have 
to live in quarters less roomy than they would like. There will 
be inconveniences and unpleasantnesses. 

But I suggest that these inconveniences and unpleasantnesses 
will prove modest beside the consequences of failing to make the 
necessary adjustments: consequences which will include bitter- 
ness on the part of veterans deprived of their great opportunity, 
a widening gap betwen veterans unable to get to college and non- 
veterans who are able to do so, animosity towards the educators 
who do not extend themselves, and an American future in which 
not a large enough segment of the rising generation of citizens 
has the educational equipment with which to face the manifold 
social, political and economic problems of the atomic age.. 

There is another challenge, a more fundamental one. The 
challenge is that this become in fact a better-educated generation, 
not just a more-educated generation. So the question before us 
becomes one of what kind of education shall the veterans receive? 

I think that, viewed in this light, my opening remarks may not 
be irrelevant; for it is apparent that the kind of education we 
veterans receive should depend to a marked degree on the nature 
of the education we have already received, in combat or in the 
aching boredom of quiet stations far from home. It follows, 
then, that if education for veterans is not geared to their experi- 
ences, to their needs and to their desires, it will fail of its pur- © 
pose. The real challenge to the educators of America, there- 
fore, is to learn, however vicariously, something of the veterans’ 
experiences, to understand something of their needs and to judge 
something of their desires; relating all of these appreciations to 
the main purpose of twentieth century education in America: 
which I take to be the development of good citizens who can make 
the most of their own resources in a democratic society. 
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Let me try to distill for you something out of the experiences, 
needs and desires of the new veteran. I want to generalize care- 
fully, because I know that very few generalizations will be true 
for twelve million men whose sole common denominator is that 
they have worn the uniform of the United States in time of war; 
but the wearing of that uniform, the shared boredom and the 
shared suffering have produced a rough pattern that runs through 
the fabric of a goodly segment of the twelve million. This pat- 
tern seems to me clear enough in its outline so that we may say 
we have here a new type of citizen: the new veteran. He is new 
not only because he has just become a veteran, because he is a 
veteran of the largest and most recent war; he is new because he 
is the product of a different kind of prewar period and of a dif- 
ferent kind of war, and because he enters the new postwar period 
with new standards of judgment on life’s values. 

My generation did not go to war as to a crusade. We grew up 
in an uncertain world, a world of breadlines and of gathering 
warclouds, a world which passed imperceptibly from ‘‘ postwar’’ 
to ‘‘prewar’’ without even passing through ‘‘normalcy.’’ We 
sensed, somehow, or were taught in your institutions, that no war 
was worth fighting, becaus in war no one wins. The republic was 
reluctant: it took Pearl Harbor to get the country into war, and 
it took a draft board to get most of us into uniform. For this, 
you in this room bear a large responsibility ; and the fact that you 
supported the war before we did, in most cases, does not absolve 
you of that responsibility. I have no wish to beat dead horses, 
but I think educators must remember this during the coming 
‘‘postwar’’ period, so that they do not fall again into the error of 
teaching that a war was not worth fighting simply because it did 
not automatically produce a better society. 

Once at war, we found it indeed as bloody and as boring as 
advertised. But many of us found some good in it, which can 
be described briefly : a comradeship that did not exist in civilian 
life, a sense of almost impossible tasks done at least adequately, 
a satisfaction of sorts in standing one’s ground with grace under 
pressure( which was occasionally rewarded with a medal if some- 
one happened to be looking, but for which no medal was recom- 
pense as great as one’s own satisfaction). We learned much: of 
all we learned the most significant for civilian purposes was a 
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new sense of what can best be described as pragmatism. The 
armed forces, if they teach nothing else, teach respect for results. 
The standard military rule—if in doubt, do something; even the 
wrong action is better than inaction, contributed to this new sense 
of pragmatism. 

If the new veteran is as universal a type as I think he is, this 
pragmatism will be of considerable effect on American life. 
Millions of men are coming back to their home towns, to their 
work benches, to their offices, to their farms, to their political 
parties, and to their colleges, with a new and sharper eye peeled 
for results. Old platforms and old programs, old scareheads and 
old slogans, may not bear this searching inspection. 

With luck we shall all reap the benefits; politicians will have 
to fulfill their pledges, parties will have to carry out their plat- 
forms, the private enterprise system will have to produce that 
more abundant life for all our citizens it says it can, colleges will 
have to educate men for survival in the atomic age. If these 
things are not done, we may expect a slow, sullen increase in the 
pressure for change building up among the new veterans and 
being applied powerfully upon individuals and institutions which 
do not live up to their bright promises. 

Without luck, of course, we shall all reap the whirlwind. Prag- 
matism unchecked by regard for democratic values and the in- 
tegrity of the human individual can be a blighting force, as well 
as a force that sweeps away cant and the soft luxury of mere talk 
unaccompanied by action. It is well to remember that Hitler 
and Mussolini rode to power behind a vanguard of veterans who 
were disillusioned with the democratic process, who were prom- 
ised results, and who embraced violent means to achieve their 
desired ends. I do not wish to paint a picture of desperate vet- 
erans lurking among us, ready to follow with fire and sword the 
first demagogue who speaks plausibly of thirty dollars every 
Thursday: I merely suggest the advisability of seeing to it that 
our democracy fulfills its promises, that there are groceries made 
available along with liberty, that opportunities are opened to the 
Negro from the other side of the tracks as well as to the banker’s 
son from the white house on the hill. The penalty for failure 
this time is sure to be more severe than it was last time. 

The colleges cannot be exempt from responsibility in this re- 
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gard; but your task is enormously complicated by the fact that 
the veterans are coming to you with manifold and often con- 
flicting desires. I think I discern three chief patterns into which 
these desires fall: first, the men who wish education in order to 
further their prospects of making a good living; second, the men 
who wish the collegiate shelter of an additional time-out period 
in order to postpone the eventual economic decision; third, the 
men who wish an education in order to make a good life. Despite 
these conflicting desires, I believe that the needs of the three 
groups are substantially alike; and I submit that it is the respon- 
sibility of the colleges to harmonize the conflicting desires by 
fulfilling the collective needs. 

It is anything but an easy responsibility. Carrying it out is 
further complicated by the division among you as to what con- 
stitutes a proper education. One group among you holds for the 
core curriculum, so that all students may acquire a similar edu- 
cation in the best that has been thought and written throughout 
the ages; another group among you holds for specialization, so 
that students may follow their own bents in acquiring a detailed 
knowledge of how to make a living. The student, who in most 
cases would like to be well-educated and would also like to be 
able to make a living, may be forgiven for his growing sense of 
confusion when -he hears you call each other ‘‘authoritarian,’’ 
‘‘aristocrat’’ and ‘‘ Philistine.’’ 

Neither group among you will find aid and comfort coming 
unanimously from the veterans. A friend recently returned 
from Italy tells me of forty American soldiers known personally 
to him who refused passage home when it was due them because 
they wished to attend the University of Rome or the Sorbonne 
for a general education; my own experience with veteran-stu- 
dents in this country, however, makes me think that a majority 
of them fall into the first of the three categories I mentioned, 
those who wish education in order to further their prospects of 
making a living. Just here is where I believe the colleges must 
supply the underlying needs of the new veterans by harmonizing 
their conflicting desires, and also the conflicting theories of edu- 
eators. For it is certain that the colleges will not contribute to 
a closing of the dangerous gaps in the fabric of American society 
unless they synthesize education for living and education for 
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. 
making a living. Insistence on one type of education by one 
group of colleges and on the other by another group of colleges 
will produce two antipathetic groups of citizens: one skilled in a 
business, trade or profession but unskilled in the art of playing 
the citizen’s role in a democratic society ; the other able to play 
that role but at a marked disadvantage in the economic millrace. 

There was never a time when it was more needful to educate 
men of good wili so that they may fulfill their responsibilities as 
democratic citizens. Those who are merely industrialists, merely 
technicians, merely lawyers, merely artisans, merely farmers will 
not be found useful in contributing to a dynamic world-culture 
in the atomic age. They will prove no more useful in the preser- 
vation of even that questionable degree of civilization at which 
we have arrived. Education in the atomic age will fail of its 
purpose if it fails to develop citizens who recognize and act upon 
the responsibilities which must accompany freedom. It will fail 
of its purpose if it fails to develop citizens who recognize and 
act upon the realization that the false barriers of another age 
are being torn down all over the world. It will, finally, fail of 
its purpose if it fails to develop citizens who recognize and act 
upon the central fact of our time: that the arts of human rela- 
tions and government must overtake that accelerating technology 
which has landed us, sitting bolt upright and not a little uncom- 
fortable, in the middle of an age distinguished by its potentiality 
for blowing us all up. 

It is not demonstrable that such citizens will be produced either 
through a course in advanced accounting or through reading any- 
body’s list of one hundred books. Judicious reading for living, 
and judicious training for making a living, may help produce 
such citizens. Yet there is a third factor in education which 
seems regrettably to be left out of our disputes. I speak of teach- 
ing. The frame of reference in which the educational contro- 
versy is set implies that teachers teach subjects. I submit that 
education, in the atomic age more even than before, demands that 
teachers teach students. The best books in the hands of poor 
teachers will hardly incite young imaginations to consider what 
is significant in life; the most carefully charted training in in- 
dustrial management, given by poor teachers, will hardly develop 
industrial managers who consider labor as composed of human 
beings rather than as comprising another factor in production. 
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It is understandable that this topic will not be popular with 
many of you, for it is easier to draft a curriculum than it is to 
find good teachers, or so to arrange the policies of a college that 
teachers are given opportunity to be imaginative and resourceful 
and original and daring. Yet I fail to see how you can do your 
job unless you place the search for good teachers above the search 
for endowments and field houses; unless you place the freeing of 
teachers to be imaginative and resourceful and original and dar- 
ing above the drafting of curricula and administrative charts. 
And I think you will find the new veterans applauding you in 
this; so many of them, below their surface desires for general 
education or vocational training or a shelter from the economic 
life, are already demonstrating their fundamental need to be 
taught by good teachers who have the resources to be original, 
the imagination to be daring. 

Surely no qualities less than these can keep us from the ulti- 
mate fission, the final splitting of the atom in a society divided 
against itself and unsure of its destination, in a world insanely 
fuddled by the anarchy of unbridled national sovereignties. 
Surely educators can perform no greater service to the men who 
saved us this last chance, as to the civilization they saved, than 
to make these qualities available. Only thus may the new facts 
of life learned by the new veterans through experience in war 
be related coherently to this last postwar period we face together ; 
only thus may the needs and desires of the new veterans be 
brought together and fulfilled in an education which prepares 
men for fruitful lives as citizens in a democratic society. 
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(THE Constitution of a new United Nations agency was drawn 

. up in November by the delegates of forty-three nations meet- 
ing in London. It calls for the formation of an Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization—UNESCO for short—as 
one of the specialized agencies under the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations. The Constitution was approved 
by all the delegates and referred to the respective governments 
for acceptance. 

The only great nation not represented was Russia. Since Rus- 
sia has been favorable to such a development, the reasons for 
its nonparticipation appear to relate primarily to the more gen- 
eral political and international situation. At least in San Fran- 
cisco Russia voted for the development of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations. 

When twenty governments, through their regular constitu- 
tional procedures, have accepted the plan, UNESCO will come 
into being. 

The preliminary work for establishing such an organization 
was done at the United Nations conference in San Francisco. 
Much credit for the idea should be given to the Chinese delegation 
which in a formal amendment had proposed educational and 
other forms of cultural cooperation. 

An idea of the strength of the movement behind the develop- 
ment of UNESCO is found in the joint resolution in the Con- 
gress submitted by Congressman Karl E. Mundt and by Senators 
J. William Fulbright and Robert A. Taft. This resolution was 
passed unanimously by both Houses in the spring of 1945. It 
reads as follows: 

Wuenrzeas the achievement of a peaceful and orderly life 
among the peoples of the world has become critical as a 
result of the war; and 

Wuereas the future peace and security of the American 
and of all other peoples rest upon the achievement of mutual 


understanding among the peoples of the world, the universal 
application of the principles of the Golden Rule, the applica- 
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tion of reason and knowledge to the solution of domestic as 
well as international problems, and effective education at 
all levels; and 

Wueprzeas the Axis countries have pursued a deliberate pol- 
icy of destroying the technical, professional, and teaching 
personnel of the countries they have conquered, and have 
encouraged hatred and misunderstanding between nations, 
peoples, and cultural groups; and 

Wuenreas these circumstances present a persisting problem 
which, if not solved, will result in the perpetuation of con- 
ditions of life most likely to cause peoples to resort to vio- 
lence and war; and 

WHEREAs it is essential to collaborate with other nations 
to promote educational advancement and at the same time to 
direct education toward the achievement of mutual under- 
standing among the nations: Now, Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United 
States urges the participation by the Government of the 
United States in the creation of an international educational 
and cultural organization by the nations of the world for 
the purpose of advising together and to consider problems 
of international educational and cultural relations through- 
out the world and more particularly to organize a permanent 
international agency to promote educational and cultural 
relations, the exchange of students, scholars, and other edu- 
cational and cultural leaders and materials, and the encour- 
agement within each country of friendly relations among 
nations, peoples, and cultural groups: Provided, however, 
That such agency shall not interfere with educational sys- 
tems or programs within the several nations, or their ad- 
ministration. 


In view of the resolution above, it appears probable that the 
United States Congress, by a substantial majority, will vote to 
participate in UNESCO. 

One reason why the present conference was able to complete 
its work in only a few weeks lies in the fact that a great deal of 
groundwork had been done by the Allied Ministers in Education 
meeting intermittently in London for a period of about a year 
and a half. Similarly, the French government had developed 
extensive plans for the development of an international body for 
intellectual cooperation. 

As Americans we should be proud of the distinguished con- 
tribution made to this peace effort by the late Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Dean of Education at Stanford University. To no 
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other man do we owe so much. He reasoned deeply about the 
relation between education and peace and he worked with an 
extraordinary singleness of purpose in getting from abstract 
ideas to a concrete realization. 

The whole purpose of the new organization is to make a con- 
tribution toward peace. It is held that ignorance of the way 
persons live and of the cultural aspirations of national groups 
is one factor in the development of anxieties and fears. Within 
a single nation it permits a leadership based upon ignorance, 
prejudice and hatred. The Fascist and Nazi governments in 
Europe were dramatic examples—eventually theories of a master 
race and of expansion through world conquest dominated the 
thoughts of whole nations. In this way the groundwork was laid 
for the development of huge armaments. The war had started. 

UNESCO brings together three major groups: 

The first consists of educators, including not only teachers, 
scholars and professors, but persons engaged in the informal 
aspects of education. For example, the educational services of 
radio, motion pictures and the press will be utilized. Methods 
of further enlightenment through adult education, thus far best 
developed in Denmark, will also be explored. 

The second group consists of scientists of the world in every 
field of endeavor. They already are active in four hundred 
societies and agencies that have an international membership. 
Some types of work, such as astronomy and geography, can be 
carried on only through international cooperation. It is true, 
however, that certain types of work, of which the atomic bomb 
is the most dramatic example, cannot be considered as a fit sub- 
ject for UNESCO. Such work bearing directly upon defense 
plans, soon to be implemented through the Security Council, 
will be the responsibility of UNO. It is the only recognized 
restriction upon freedom in research, exchange or publication. 
Even in this area UNESCO will have a function to perform, 
since there could be a tendency for the Security Council to be 
unduly concerned about pure and abstract research. Research 
leads not only to military inventions, but to widespread benefits 
in medicine, agriculture and technology. 

The third group within the new organization is more general 
than the educators or scientists. It is called the cultural group. 
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Special emphasis will be placed upon languages, literature, the 
arts and the various means of communication. A strong case 
will be made for freedom of the press in all meetings and dis- 
cussions. 

UNESCO will include a General Conference, to which each 
member government may appoint not more than five delegates. 
This will be the parliamentary body of the organization. In 
addition to the member nations, observers representing interna- 
tional organizations will be invited to attend meetings. In order 
to expedite the work of UNESCO an Executive Board of eighteen 
members will be elected by the General Conference. It is ex- 
pected that this Board will show some geographical distribution 
and will be competent in education and in the arts, humanities 
and sciences. 

In addition to the Executive Board, a Secretariat will be estab- 
lished with a Director General and staff. Its offices will be 
located in Paris, which is the permanent seat of UNESCO. How- 
ever, the Secretariat will be in no sense given over to any one 
nation. It will be an internationalized unit. It is understood 
that, since the permanent site is to be in Paris, the first Director 
General shall not be French. Moreover, the meetings of the 
General Conference will not remain in one city, but will be held 
in different cities over the world. 

Each member state will be encouraged to form national com- 
missions representative of the educational, scientific and cultural 
groups within the country. In the United States we expect to 
develop such a plan. The idea is to guarantee that nongovern- 
mental groups are given a chance for genuine leadership and 
authority within the framework of UNESCO. 

Financial matters will be settled by arrangement with the 
United Nations Organization. All nations joining UNESCO 
will be expected to contribute a portion of the expenses. Also, 
plans will be made for cooperation between this organization and 
other governmental groups interested in the field and with pri- 
vate international organizations that have programs conducive 
to an understanding of peace. 

Prior to the endorsement of UNESCO by the twenty govern- 
ments, a Preparatory Commission is working in London, consist- 
ing of representatives of each signatory of the Constitution. It 
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will be its duty to enter upon various activities consistent with 
the Constitution and then to transfer all matters to the General 
Conference and Secretariat. 

The Chairman of the American delegation was Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, formerly Assistant Secretary of State and, for a time, 
Librarian of Congress. Other delegates were Senator James E. 
Murray, Congressman Chester E. Merrow, Assistant Secretary of 
State William Benton, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director of the Har- 
vard College Observatory, Dean C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar 
College, and George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
State of New York. In addition to these delegates there was a 
panel of advisers and representatives of the State Department. 

While the purpose of the conference in London was simply to 
set up this Constitution in a form agreeable to all the nations 
involved, there was a discussion of the kind of work that the 
organization should carry on. A few of these proposed func- 
tions follow: 


(1) To set up a clearing house of information in getting 
educational aid to liberated and devastated countries. 

(2) To help restore libraries and facilities of instruction 
and guidance. 

(3) To assist in developing technical and professional per- 
sonnel. 

(4) To make investigations of educational and cultural 
needs at the request of various countries. 

(5) To exchange views on intellectual and scientific mat- 
ters, making studies and reports and issuing publications of 
mutual benefit. 

(6) To help people to maintain a free press consistently 
with the guarantees in the Constitution of UNESCO. 

(7) To consolidate the advantages of numerous educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural bodies already in existence and 
promoting international activities of various types. 

(8) To study and set up better means of adult education 
in the cooperating countries. 

(9) To study means whereby visual and auditory aids 
may be brought to people not at present familiar with these 
devices. 

(10) To make studies and reports at the request of the 
various branches of the United Nations Organization. 

(11) To assist in exchange of students and scholars and 
to help both public and private organizations to give aid in 
such programs. 
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(12) To reduce the barriers that arise from the dozens of 
major languages in the world by improving methods of lan- 
guage instruction and by agreeing upon a choice of language 
for various scientific and cultural procedures. 

(13) To help develop the arts, as in music, drama and the 
fine arts, particularly with reference to countries where so 
many art treasures have been destroyed. 

The particular ways in which such a program would be devel- 
oped will be worked out by the various commissions and sections 
of the organization itself. Very likely they will set up enter- 
prises within universities and international agencies. They may 
undertake an intensive program of survey and publication. 

The hope was expressed that by understanding the customs 
and aspirations of people, we may all be able to remedy, at in- 
cipient stages, departures from friendliness and freedom of ex- 
change. The relative autonomy of UNESCO under the general 
framework of the United Nations Organization should in itself 
be a force in the right direction. It is, in short, the force of 
public knowledge and public opinion on al! questions that can be 
regarded as educational, scientific or cultural. 

While it will be attached to the United Nations Organization, 
it will have a high degree of freedom. Its budget, for example, 
is expected to remain intact, even though presented as one of the 
budgets of the United Nations Organization. Moreover, there 
should be no interference with its programs except by action of 
the Security Council for the benefit of all the nations concerned. 
Any nations expelled from the United Nations Organization will 
automatically be expelled from UNESCO, and any nation sus- 
pended from the United Nations Organization will, upon the re- 
quest of the United Nations, be suspended from UNESCO. 
There may, however, be nations kept in UNESCO perhaps as a 
means of reestablishing good relations in the parent organization. 

At present all the signatories to UNESCO are members of the 
United Nations, but new ones may be added on a two-thirds vote 
of the General Conference. It is clear that no such vote could 
ever be secured unless the entry of a particular nation was 
favored by the United Nations Organization. 

Very likely the first meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO will be held in Paris in the summer or fall of 1946. 
Before that time a Preparatory Commission will have completed 
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its work and the General Secretary and Executive Board will 
have laid out a definite program of work and activities. 

No organization of this type can work alone. It is being sup- 
plemented by other special agencies under the United Nations 
Organization, such as the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the International Labor Organization. It has no economic 
or military sanctions. Its field of cooperation is entirely in the 
development and exchange of ideas and discoveries. It is 
pledged not to enter into the domestic activities of any nation. 
It holds, however, that the major questions concerning a peace 
among nations are not domestic issues. 

In the words of its preamble the newborn UNESCO seeks a 
way to peace in accordance with the idealism of its comprehensive 
membership : 


.. . that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed ; 
that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of mankind, of that 
suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of the world 
through which their differences have all too often broken 
into war; 

that the great and terrible war which has now ended was 
a war made possible by the denial of the democratic prin- 
ciples of the dignity, equality and mutual respect of men, 
and by the propagation, in their place, through ignorance 
and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of men and 
races ; 

that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace are indispensable 
to the dignity of man and constitute a sacred duty which all 
the nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual assistance and 
concern ; 

that a peace based exclusively upon the political and eco- 
nomic arrangements of governments would not be a peace 
which could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere sup- 
port of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellec- 
tual and moral solidarity of mankind. 














GETTING AMERICA UNDERSTOOD ABROAD 
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THE INTERIM INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


E of the best things that has happened to the State Depart- 
ment’s program of international information and cultural 
affairs is that you have given me this opportunity to come here 
today to talk about it. Most of us in the field of international 
information came out of newspaper city rooms or publishing 
houses or advertising agencies to do a wartime information job 
for our Government. We secretly thought of ourselves as edu- 
cators, but we never had this kind of recognition from the edu- 
eators themselves. I know that the men and women who are 
doing American information work in Budapest and Bogota, and 
all around the world, would be glad to know that you had taken 
them into your family in this way. They regard their work, with 
all proper modesty, as education—and with good reason. 

Looking back to my own college days at Columbia—and I 
assure you they seem aeons ago—I remember that the most effec- 
tive teachers were those who shook loose the stereotypes which had 
accumulated in our minds since childhood. It was slow and pain- 
ful work, as you well know, to replace the stereotypes with truth 
and knowledge. That is precisely the problem that confronts the 
State Department today, not just in its information work but in 
its conduct of foreign relations generally. 

During the war a great American told us of the vast ‘‘reservoir 
of good will’’ for the United States all over the world. That 
reservoir is still there, but it contains deep pools of ignorance, 
and its waters are poisoned by untruths and half-truths which 
constantly hamper us in our foreign policy. I should like to 
sample these briefly for you today, to show you the nature of the 
problem; then I should like to discuss why the Government, as 
well as private agencies, needs to cope with it, and what the 
Government proposes to do about it. 

Only the other day the House of Lords heard Lord Keynes say 
just after his return from Washington, ‘‘What a depth of mis- 
understanding governs the relationships betwen even the friend- 
liest and most like-minded nations!’’ With all the travel and 
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other contacts betwen us over the years, many English communi- 
ties were astonished to find that our G.I.’s were not an Anglo- 
Saxon army. Our information officers and librarians in wartime 
had to answer such questions as ‘‘ Why are your State boundaries 
so straight?’’ or the one from an English girl engaged to a soldier 
from Ohio: ‘‘Won’t it be very lonesome for me in Ohio?’’ The 
ignorance was matched only by the hunger for information 
about us. 

In little Iceland our troops who arrived there in wartime found 
that we were regarded as cultural barbarians. There was no 
popular understanding that we had achieved anything in arts 
and letters or in the other ways of civilized living which the Ice- 
landers themselves have come to honor during the thousand years 
of their history. 

In South Africa, at the other end of the globe, there was, and 
is, a belief, brought to me by three South African friends who 
visited this country not long ago, that the business community 
of the United State is greedy to dominate and capture the South 
African market after the war. My friends told me after a trip 
around this country that half the businessmen they encountered 
didn’t even know where South Africa was, and that to the other 
half the South African market represented the merest fleabite in 
their foreign trade calculations. 

Professor Allan Nevins came back from Australia during the 
war saying that very few Australians could name more than two 
of our nineteenth-century Presidents. (He added, in all fair- 
ness, that he knew very few Americans who could name even one 
nineteenth-century Australian Prime Minister.) 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, back from Melbourne a few months 
ago, told me that the only American books he could find on display 
in bookstore windows were the works of Elbert Hubbard. 

In Southern Italy and other Mediterranean countries, we are 
of course regarded as the bountiful country of unlimited wealth, 
where the humblest immigrant can easily achieve fame and for- 
tune—and all this in spite of the struggle which all our immi- 
grants have had ever since the Mayflower landed in New England. 

It is hard to convince any Europeans that we have succeeded 
by our own hard work and effort rather than by some lucky 
providence which watches over us. Our war production too often 
was regarded in foreign countries as the result of pushing but- 
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tons and turning out aircraft, tanks or cyclotrons like so many 
sausages from an impersonal machine. 

One more example—and I mention this because it is so wide- 
spread throughout the industrialized parts of the world—is the 
stubborn belief that we are backward in our social and economic 
thinking ; that our country is the last surviving example of capi- 
talism without the slightest restraint by organized labor or by 
the State; that as the Dean of Canterbury put it the other day, 
America hasn’t had a new idea in one hundred years. except in 
the field of religion, where we haven’t had a new idea for 150 
years. The Dean is an extremist, but his remark conforms to 
some extent to the stereotype which so many millions of Euro- 
peans, particularly those of the Left, persist in believing when 
they think of the United States. 

In the years to come we are bound to be criticized abroad; for 
that matter, we have never been bashful about criticizing others. 
But let us make sure that our good neighbors, all over the world, 
get accurate source material on which they can base a rational 
and informed judgment about us. 

Certainly we cannot hope to gain acceptance of our policies in 
the postwar world if foreign peoples think of us as irresponsible 
or uncultured or illiberal or greedy. Our foreign relations can- 
not be effective unless there is understanding of us in the world 
of which we are inescapably a part—understanding not only of 
our diplomatic policies of the moment but of the aims and hopes 
of our people, of the nature of our institutions, and of what we 
lovingly describe as our ‘‘way of life.’’ 

This is why President Truman last August spoke of the need 
of presenting to foreign peoples ‘‘a full and fair picture’’ of this 
country abroad. This is why every responsible official of the 
State Department, from Secretary Byrnes down, feels that a 
sound program of information and cultural affairs is an integral 
and essential part of the conduct of our foreign relations. And 
this is why the State Department has decided to continue into 
peacetime the foreign information activities pioneered in war- 
time by the Office of War Information and the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Why, you may ask, does the Government need to engage in this 
work? Don’t our press associations, our motion pictures, our 
books and magazines, our businessmen and tourists, provide the 
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world with a picture of the United States? Any of you who 
have lived abroad will know the answer. Our alert and enter- 
prising press associations are in business to sell news, the high- 
lights of the news; in the nature of things they have to tell, in 
capsule form, of the spectacular and exciting developments in 
American life from day to day. Moreover, there are vast areas 
of the world, such as the Soviet Union, the Balkans, and the 
Middle East, where American news services simply cannot 
penetrate. 

Our motion pictures are in business to sell entertainment. I 
leave it to you to decide whether they present the ‘‘full and fair 
picture’’ of which the President spoke. 

Our books and magazines were cut off from foreign circulation 
in wartime; in any case they would reach a very small foreign 
audience, since they are published in the English language. 

As for radio, the one medium of communication that can span 
oceans, leap frontiers and speak directly to foreign peoples in 
their own languages, and in their own homes, our networks have 
never found it profitable to operate overseas at all. 

In other words, the efforts of private enterprise may make the 
world familiar with some aspects of American policy and of 
American life, but they leave many gaps that someone has to fill. 
They need to be supplemented if misunderstanding and miscon- 
ception are to give way to knowledge. This is what the Govern- 
ment, through the State Department, is proposing to do with its 
international information program. 

We propose, for example, and we shall ask Congress in Feb- 
ruary for funds, to maintain in every country of the world, as a 
regular part of our foreign relations, the little American libraries 
of information which have proved enormously successful in war- 
time in bringing to foreign peoples the facts they seek and need 
about this country. 

If there were time this morning I should like to tell you about 
them in detail—about the thousands of visitors who come to each 
of these libraries every month, about the hundreds of individual 
reference requests which have to be answered, about the anxious 
crowds that besieged our libraries on the day President Roosevelt 
died with questions of ‘‘What will happen now? Will there be 
a new election? Who will carry on the Government?”’ 

You ean go to almost any leading capital today and find a col- 
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lection of several hundred or several thousand books on all phases 
of American life, a file of our leading popular and scholarly pub- 
lications, and a full assortment of Government and institutional 
documents, with one or two American men or women trained in 
the handling of public inquiries. The standard by which these 
libraries measure their success is not the number of books they 
can accumulate on the shelves, but the movement off the shelves, 
into the hands of those who can use them to get a better under- 
standing of the United States. 

In addition to maintaining the libraries, we are sending a daily 
wireless bulletin to each of our diplomatic missions around the 
world containing the full texts and excerpts of important official 
speeches and documents. We do this for a double purpose—to 
let our Ambassadors and Ministers know what is going on at 
home, and to enable editorial writers and commentators to base 
their comments on what was actually said and not on some abbre- 
viated or garbled version. We supplement this wireless bulletin 
with documentary material by mail. 

We are continuing to publish a monthly magazine about 
America in the Russian language for distribution in the Soviet 
Union, where private American periodicals are not able to 
circulate. 

We acquire, adapt and score into foreign languages documen- 
tary motion picture films that give a factual picture of this coun- 
try, to supplement and sometimes to offset the impressions that 
are spread around the world by Hollywood films. We also pro- 
duce film strips, the present-day version of the old magic lantern, 
which are now in use in the public schools of a half a dozen 
foreign countries and are seen by 12 million children a month 
in China alone. 

We are continuing on a temporary basis the short-wave broad- 
casting of radio programs in 18 languages, giving foreign peoples 
news and commentary material which some of them would never 
get in any other way. In the Balkans, for example, our ‘‘ Voice 
of America’’ programs are the only means by which our friends 
in those countries can get American news and an American inter- 
pretation of world events. 

We are going to continue in Latin America—and later in the 
year I hope in the rest of the world—the exchange of students, 
scholars and technicians, one of the most effective of all methods 
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of dispelling misconceptions and building a genuine understand- 
ing of us among the peoples of the world. 

Finally, and this is the most important in the entire list, we 
are maintaining small staffs of public affairs officers in 62 coun- 
tries, to do the actual work of communicating the United States 
to foreign peoples. We estimate that by next June we shall have 
about 400 of these indispensable State Department officers at 
foreign posts as against about 1600 who were on the job in foreign 
countries in wartime. They will not be career officers, according 
to present plans, but rather professional people drawn from pri- 
vate life in the United States for two- or three-year terms in the 
service of their country. A few of them will be known as educa- 
tion officers ; these will maintain relationships with foreign schools 
and universities in the search for qualified students who might 
come to this country. 

But, in a broader sense, all the 400 will be education officers and 
all the other hundreds who will be needed to service them from 
this country. For their work, as I said before, is education in 
the truest sense. We shall have to rely on the colleges and uni- 
versities for a good many of these ambassadors of understanding 
whom we send abroad, so I hope you will keep informed of this 
program and give your blessing to it. 

You will notice that I have not called them ambassadors of 
good will. This is not a matter of good will, nor is it a matter of 
advertising ourselves. It is a matter of making the facts about 
this country in all its diversity, with the bad as well as the good, 
available to those abroad who want to understand us. In this 
atomic age we shall need the greatest possible number of under- 
standing friends in all countries. 

The other day, just before Secretary Byrnes left for London, 
he sent a letter to President Truman expressing his own belief in 
this work. I should like to conclude with a quotation from the 
Secretary’s letter, because it sums up what I have been trying to 
say toyou. ‘‘There never was a time, even in the midst of war,”’ 
the Secretary wrote, ‘‘when it was so necessary to replace pre- 
judice with truth, distortion with balance, and suspicion with 
understanding. It is my firm belief that the proposed informa- 
tional and cultural activities of the Department of State abroad 
will help to achieve the security and peace which our people so 
ardently desire.’’ 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS IDEAL AND THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE 


GOODRICH C. WHITE 
PRESIDENT, EMORY UNIVERSITY 


(THE church does not need to apologize, either to itself or to 

society, for its colleges if they are good colleges. Apology 
and special pleading are called for only when we attempt to sub- 
stitute for, instead of add to, what should be demanded of any 
good college. ‘‘Piety, no matter how genuine and sincere, is not 
by itself.a substitute for sound scholarship.’’ These words are 
quoted from a paper to which I shall want to refer again. Piety, 
or better, Christian character, is vastly more important than 
scholarship. But the Christian college must stand for both. If 
it substitutes either for the other it ceases to be what it professes 
to be and can no longer justify its claims. 

The view that there is conflict between the liberal arts ideal 
and the Christian ideal seems to me not only to have unfortunate 
implications but to be basically fallacious. This view has been 
stated without reservation in the article just referred to, an 
article which has been recently brought to the attention of most 
of us through its circulation in preprint form. My own dissent 
is vigorous from the statements that ‘‘there is a basic and in- 
evitable conflict between a Christian education and a ‘liberal 
arts’ education’’ and that ‘‘to put Christianity into a liberal arts 
environment is to destroy the Christian faith.’’ The argument 
is that ‘‘the liberal arts philosophy of education is directed 
toward the pursuit of truth, which nobody ever quite catches. 
... But Christianity is not a pursuit of the truth. It is a decla- 
ration of truth already revealed, in which all other truths must 
find their meaning.’’ This seems to me to misrepresent both the 
liberal arts ideal at its best and Christianity at its best. Are we 
not, too, ‘‘seekers after the truth’’? And have we reached final 
and complete understanding of Christianity as a philosophy and 


Nore: Selected paragraphs from a paper on An Adequate Program for 
the Christian College, presented at the Cleveland meeting of the Association 
of Schools and Colleges of the Methodist Church, January 8, 1946. 

1‘*Rethinking the Christian College,’’ by W. Burnet Easton, Jr. Pre- 
printed from Christian Education, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, December 1945. 
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as a way of life? It is of the essence of Protestant Christianity 
that each individual must discover for himself the meaning of 
* the Christianity to which he gives allegiance. It is not the easier 
way. There are difficulties. There must be conviction and 
devotion in our colleges. But this does not mean dogmatic au- 
thoritarianism. Christian faith and philosophy cannot be, for 
us or for our students, simply accepted and transmitted. They 
must be experienced and understood in relationship to life and 
to the world of nature and of man in which we live. So experi- 
enced and understood, they may indeed become ‘‘the truth in 
which all other truths find their meaning’’; both the source and 
ground and the final justification for all the other values that 
contribute to effective living and that constitute a part of the 
humane tradition. 

Rather than conflict we should be able to find the ‘‘intimate 
ecommunity’’ of religion with liberal learning of which President 
Butterfield of Wesleyan University writes in a recently published 
little volume on Religion and Education? to which he contributes 
a discussion of Religion in the Liberal College. While per- 
suasively depicting this community of interest, President Butter- 
field nonetheless admits that ‘‘in the actual practice of recent 
years’’ it ‘‘has diminished, and differences have emerged often 
to the point of mutual distrust.’’ ‘‘The blame for this state of 
affairs lies partly with the church.’’ Yet ‘‘no thoughtful person 
can exonerate the colleges and their faculties. ... They have not 
fulfilled their obligations and opportunities.’’? There is much 
that is searching and wise in his elaboration and explanation of 
these failures—of church and college. And when he comes to 
practical suggestions as to how to change the situation, he is, in 
part at least, in agreement with the writer already referred to 
whose initial premise is so sharply contrasted with his. There 
must be, he says, ‘‘a common purpose living in the hearts and 
minds of the college community.’’ And there must be ‘‘much 
wider faculty participation in the enterprise’’ of making religion 
vital in that community. Specifically we must ‘‘devise the 
means whereby more and more of our faculties will do the 
requisite reading, thinking and arguing necessary to credit 

2 Religion and Education, edited by Dean Willard L. Sperry. Harvard 
University Press, 1945. 
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religion with its due importance in the affairs of men.’’ The 
writer earlier referred to even suggests that ‘‘it would not be 
amiss if all members of the faculty had had some theological 
training. Certainly they all should have theological understand- 
ing.’’ Certainly we will agree that we will not have a Christian 
college if we rely for the religious inspiration and guidance of 
our students wholly upon the ‘‘Department of Religion, the 
Christian Association, and the College Chapel.’’ And certainly, 
whether through formal theological training or otherwise, there is 
need for more serious thinking about the Christian religion and 
more real understanding of its history and of its doctrines if the 
faculty as a whole is to help the college student in his seeking. 
One is too often shocked by the childishness and the crudity of 
some of the religious ideas which one encounters in learned spe- 
cialists in college faculties, whether orthodox believers or cynical 
skeptics. 

All this seems relevant, at least to me, to the problem of an 
adequate program for the Christian college. The intellectual 
challenge of today is a tremendous one. The reason why much 
in our religious teaching and in our programs of religious activity 
is so lacking in appeal to too many of the best of our students is 
that religion as it is presented to them fails to challenge thought, 
imagination and creative intellectual activity as do other areas 
of interest. So much of it seems either traditional and conven- 
tional or superficial and sentimental. In the same little volume 
in which President Butterfield’s essay appears, Howard Mum- 
ford Jones concludes a discussion of Religious Education in the 
State Universities with the observation that ‘‘the state university 
student who is looking for religious education at least as good 
as the secular training he receives from an expert faculty con- 
cludes that whatever else it may be, religious education offers no 
challenge to the mind. It ought to. But does it?’’ Do the 
observation and the question apply as well to the church college? 

There is little real antagonism to religion among our college 
students. There is much indifference. There are many young 
pagans in this pagan world. There are not many atheists. And 
one sometimes discovers that the seeming indifference to religion 
is not that at all. It may be indifference to the church, even dis- 
trust of the church and of religion in all its organized and insti- 
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tutional forms, along with a deep and vital concern about God 
and man’s duty and destiny and the meaning of life. To refer 
to still another essay in the little book on Religion and Educa- 
tion, Dr. Theodore Ferris, writing on The Teaching Office of the 
Church, says: ‘‘The teaching of the church lacks power because 
its teachers lack confidence, and . . . they lack confidence because 
they are confused in their own minds. . . . No single person can 
hope to clarify the mind of the church. It must be accomplished 
by a union of the best minds applied to the toughest problems 
of faith and life. It took three hundred years or more to clarify 
the mind of the church in terms of ancient and classical thought. 
We need not be surprised if it takes at least that long to do it 
again in terms of the mysterious universe which has been & 
scribed to us by the modern pioneers of thought.’’ 

What I am trying to say is that an adequate program for the 
Christian college of today is one which sets for itself a clearly 
formulated purpose in which the liberal arts ideal and the Chris- 
tian ideal are fused, and one in which there is no sacrifice of intel- 
lectual integrity or of intellectual rigor in the teaching of any 
subject, least of all the Christian religion. 

This high purpose will be understood and accepted and its 
realization fostered by an administration and a faculty of Chris- 
tian scholars. And it may be said, in passing and without elab- 
oration, that the great teacher, in such a college, is worth more 
than all our programs, all our new plans, all our revised cur- 
ricula as they remain paper plans alone. 

Yet we must plan and revise, revamp our programs and seek 
constantly to find the better way. And we can profit by the cur- 
rent discussion of the liberal arts, of general education, of the 
humanities. While I am not sure, as is so often said, that there 
has been in recent years more of such discussion than in the past, 
I am persuaded that of late its character has changed, that it is 
less negative, more constructive and more promising of sound 
contribution to the development of better programs of education 
on the college level. 

Yet it is true that much of the best of such discussion leaves 
one curiously unsatisfied, because with all its talk of the dignity 
of man, of human worth, of moral principles and of spiritual 
values, it stops short and shies away from even the use of the 
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word religion. One can suggest some of the reasons for this; and 
in some instances one may be sure that it is not hostility to nor 
distrust of religion—or at least of ‘‘high religion,’’ to use again 
President Butterfield’s phrase. But one does wish that more of 
these leaders in the field of liberal education would, when the 
occasion so clearly calls for it, come right out and say ‘‘religious 
conviction,’’ ‘‘religious faith’’ and a ‘‘religious interpretation of 
the meaning of human life.’’ 

Here lies the opportunity of the Christian college—not to op- 
pose but to add to the liberal arts ideal. It need not hesitate to 
infuse into the whole process of liberal education the spirit and 
the philosophy of the religion of the Christ who came to bring 
life and that more abundantly. 

Two other things must be said very briefly. They have been 
implied in all that has been said already. An adequate program 
for the Christian college will be concerned not only with cur- 
ricular organization and classroom teaching but, as well, with 
every influence that bears upon the developing intellectual life 
and the personal experience of the student. His ‘‘guidance,’’ his 
social life, his personal problems, his religious experience and 
activities, his physical health, his play will be responsibilities not 
alone of special officers and agencies but of the faculty as a 
whole. 

And finally, simple honesty, integrity, fidelity to high stand- 
ards of scholarship and of personal and official relations will 
characterize the program in its formulation and in its adminis- 
tration. No claims to superior Christian influences can justify 
shoddy work, or dubious financial dealings, or professionalism 
in athletics under whatever guise, or misleading publicity, or the 
yielding to influences, from whatever high quarters, which run 
counter to the professed purposes of the Christian college. 
Whatever else it may be, an adequate program for the Christian 
college must be an honest program, honest in its claims and 
honest in its execution. 











THE ATOMIC BOMB VERSUS CIVILIZATION 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


(THERE is only one subject of really fundamental importance 

at the present moment, and that is the atomic bomb.  Al- 
though it is not a cheerfu! subject, we must consider it, for the 
issue is that of survival, to which all other issues are secondary. 
If we do not survive, there is no use discussing what we are going 
to do with our lives. 

The atomic bomb dropped at Hiroshima was carried there in 
an airplane and destroyed everything within a radius of one mile. 
We know that the progress of research will result in cheaper 
processes, using more abundant materials and less conspicuous 
installations, producing more powerful explosions and more 
deadly rays, by carriers which are, for all practical purposes, 
invisible. Some idea of the rate of increasing destructiveness to 
which we may look forward may be gathered from the statement 
that the ‘‘improvement,’’ if the word may be used in this con- 
nection, from the Hiroshima bomb to atomic explosions that would 
devastate the entire United States is a much smaller improvement 
than that made this year in the development of nuclear explosions. 

In fifty years we shall probably be able to start a ch’Rin reaction 
that will blow up the globe. 

We Americans cannot delude ourselves by thinking that we have 
any scientific or mechanical secrets that can protect us. Such 
secrets as we possess are radio-active, with very short half lives. 
If there was a secret, it was abolished when the first bomb was 
dropped. The War Department, by releasing the Smyth Report 
for publication has given away all we knew up to 1942, and shown 
other nations the path which they must follow to reach the point 
at which we had arrived in 1945. The secrets remaining will 
affect the work that is done from now on, but will not prevent 
other nations from building bombs as good as those we have now; 
and those are quite good enough to destroy the cities of the United 
States. 

Note: A reprint of The Human Events Pamphlets, Number I, with the 
permission of Human Events, Inc., 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Secrecy at this stage is against our interests: our secrets do not 
amount to much; we need access to the work of scientists every- 
where in order to make further progress in the development of 
atomic energy. As we never would have had the bomb if the 
work of scientists everywhere, including those in enemy coun- 
tries, had not been available to us, so we shall not be able to take 
the next steps that will be required, either in the peaceful or the 
military use of atomic energy, unless there is a free flow of scien- 
tific information throughout the world. 

We, of all nations, have the least to fear and the most to gain 
from the free flow of information, for we have the industrial 
power to make the most of any scientific ideas that appear. 

The discussion of whether other nations will be able to make 
atomic bombs and whether we can prevent them from doing so by 
keeping our secrets has bordered on the absurd. It makes no 
difference from the standpoint of survival whether another coun- 
try can make bombs in eighteen months or eight years. The point 
is that it will be able to make bombs in a very short time. When 
that happens, the cities of the United States will be open to the 
same destruction that fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

We cannot rely on the assumption that, because most of us have 
never seen uranium, it must be a very rare metal inaccessible to 
many countries and expensive to all. It seems unlikely that in 
the near future other metals than uranium can be used to make 
atomic bombs; but there is enough uranium to blow up all the 
cities of the world. The prospectors will now redouble their 
efforts and it is worthwhile to remember that the two largest 
uranium deposits, those in Canada and the Congo, were discov- 
ered accidentally in the last twenty years. 

Nor can we suppose that we are the only country which has the 
financial resources to make atomic bombs. The official cost of our 
bombs was two billion dollars. But as pioneers in destruction we 
were naturally called upon to make many false starts and to fol- 
low many blind alleys. We have saved other nations much of 
this expense. Future research, here and elsewhere, will save 
them more. And two billion dollars is a low price to pay for the 
destruction of the cities of an enemy. 

There is no defense against the atomic bomb. There is no 
method of detecting storehouses of bombs or factories which are 
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making them. There is a defense against the carrier, if it is an 
airplane; but a carrier, in the ordinary sense, is not needed for 
atomic bombs. Missiles can now be guided to their targets by 
radio; and rockets can be fired from airplanes which are beyond 
the range of defensive instruments. 

But the cheapest and surest way of blowing up an enemy’s cities 
is to send agents into them in peacetime to plant bombs at leisure 
in strategie locations. These bombs can then be detonated when 
war is decided on. 

Since, as General Groves has said, the only defense against the 
atomic bomb is not to be there when it goes off, the idea of dis- 
persing cities looks attractive as a defensive measure. The diffi- 
culty here is that to disperse the cities of America would be a 
task consuming many years, and that meanwhile smaller, cheaper 
and deadlier bombs will be developed which can be used economi- 
cally to destroy smaller, dispersed communities. It is ironical 
that the only potential world power which can rapidly disperse 
its cities and make the most of this method of defense is Germany 
—its cities have been dispersed. 

The same answer must be given to the suggestion that we go 
underground. At the present time we would have to go down 
about half a mile to be safe from the explosion and the rays, and 
would have to go deeper and deeper as more powerful bombs de- 
veloped. And when we had gone underground we should run 
the risk of starvation and suffocation through the destruction of 
our systems of communication and ventilation. 

We cannot guararitee the future by increasing our scientific 
and industrial strength, We might make better bombs than 
other countries. But since some other countries will soon be able 
to make bombs as good as those which we dropped on Japan, we 
should, with better bombs than theirs, only be able to console 
ourselves by destroying their cities after they had destroyed ours. 
Whether we won or lost the war, our cities would be destroyed. 

The conventional reliances of the past, a large army, navy and 
air force, are, of course, obsolete. They find favor only in the 
nostalgic dreams of obsolescent generals and admirals. If one 
country wishes to occupy another after destroying it, an army of 
occupation will be sent in. It will have to use a navy and air 
foree—not for combat, but to transport its troops. The war will 
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be won by atomic bombs planted by agents or sent in by rockets, 
and the victory will go to the country which lands the most 
destructive bombs first. 

' We may find some hope in the fact that in atomic warfare it 
will be very difficult to tell who has won the war, an issue which 
has sometimes been difficult to decide even in the pre-atomic age. 
The aggressor nation will, at a given signal, and without a decla- 
ration of war, blow up the cities of the enemy simultaneously. 
The country attacked, which will have planted bombs in the terri- 
tory of the aggressor nation, or which will have put its own atomic 
weapons in the country, out of reach of arriving bombs, will at 
once retaliate by blowing up the cities of the aggressor nation. 
Within a few minutes the cities of both nations will have been 
destroyed. No country, therefore, can start a war unless it is 
prepared to have its cities destroyed, and this is a high price to 
pay for the pleasures of aggression. 

It is a high price, but it is not prohibitive. The price that will 
be paid for a victorious war depends on what the stakes are. 
Some nations may be willing to sacrifice their cities to obtain 
world domination, some to get rid of the intolerable threats of a 
neighbor. The price of war has been steadily rising; yet wars 
have been bigger and better. 

The hope which rests on the price of war is like the hope some 
people find in the horror of war. After each war it is said that 
the next one will be so horrible that nobody will ever start it. 
Atomic war will be the most horrible we have known, and both 
the victor and the vanquished will lose it. But, since men have 
been willing to involve themselves in conflicts in which five mil- 
lion human beings were killed in four years, it seems unlikely 
that they will abstain in the future merely because forty million 
human beings may be killed in half an hour. 

The moral inhibitions of mankind can certainly not be relied 
on to prevent or curtail atomic warfare. It is true that gases of 
the deadliest types were developed during this war and were not 
used. Various methods of so-called biological warfare, destroy- 
ing the food of a nation and spreading disease throughout its 
borders, are now available, and have not been used. But the 
reason they were not used is simply that they were inefficient, not 
that they were evil. We can have no doubt that gas and bacteria 
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would have been used if they had been thought advantageous 
from the military point of view. The atomic bomb is marvelously 
advantageous from the military point of view. We proved it. 
So we, at least, shall never be able to appeal to the moral sense of 
mankind to protect us against the atomic bomb, because we used 
it, and we used it when we did not need to do so. 

By using the atomic bomb, we have introduced a new military 
and political era the characteristics of which are not difficult to 
foresee. The new weapon puts a premium on military surprise, 
on attack without a declaration of war. It puts a premium on 
sabotage and fifth column work, on hostile operations within a 
country with which you are nominally at peace. It gives a great 
advantage to a totalitarian government, which can go to war 
without talking about it and which can operate whole armies of 
fifth columnists in other countries without accounting to public 
opinion at home. It produces a world which must live in per- 
petual fear. ‘ 

And this world is particularly explosive, because it seems des- 
tined to be a bipolar world. Only the United States and Russia 
will be major powers; the others will be satellites grouped around 
them. The irritations and frictions among nations will be irrita- 
tions and frictions between the American group and the Russian 
group. If there are enmities, there will be no question about who 
is the enemy of whom. 

This fact limits the possibility of a world government, which 
would require both these powers to sink their individual urge 
toward dominance and their individual sovereignty in a world 
state. Ina world in which many competitive aspirants for power 
are required to give up something for the good of all, each may 
sacrifice its chance, a chance which may seem slight in view of the 
competition, for the good of all. In a world in which there are 
only two competitors, each with an excellent chance, the sacrifice 
demanded may seem too great, and too directly advantageous to 
the other competitor, to induce either competitor to make it. 

In any event, states do not make communities. Communities 
make states. A state requires authority as well as power, and the 
authority of a government rests on the common respect and the 
common conviction of its people. A world state can arise and 
endure only on the solid foundations of a world community. No 
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such community exists, and, at the present rate of moral progress, 
none can be created before the world is full of atomic bombs. 

Is the situation, then, altogether hopeless? I think not; but 
the only hope is to increase the rate of moral progress tremend- 
ously, to increase it beyond anything we have ever dreamed of, 
to increase it to an extent which itself, at first glance, may seem 
hopeless. 

We know that we have a certain amount of time before the 
world is full of atomic bombs. We probably have not more than 
five years before some other country has them. We know that 
the next five years will be used to make more and more deadly 
atomic explosives. We must see to it, if we can, that our social 
and cultural advances for once exceed the advances in the tech- 
nology of destruction. The survival of mankind demands a 
world community, a world government, and a world state. 

But first let us ask what the tone and content of international 
negotiations should be in the five years we have before us. They 
should be such as to allay mistrust. Everything should be done 
to remove or diminish fear among nations and nothing should be 
done to cause or increase it. We should not begin to swagger 
because we have the bomb. Others will have it soon. We should 
not use our temporary strength to bargain on minor points or 
push other countries around. We may create animosities for 
which we shall pay dearly in the atomic age. We should take any 
measures that will reveal our goodwill and our eagerness to co- 
operate with other nations. We should take no measures which 
will promote friction or distrust. 

We should do everything we can to strengthen the United Na- 
tions, making clear that we have accepted the obligation, by join- 
ing this organization, not to use the atomic bomb without the 
consent of other nations. Since the United Nations is an organi- 
zation of sovereign states, with the power in the hands of a few 
large ones, we should recognize that it cannot prevent the next 
war, that it cannot be the world state which the survival of man- 
kind demands, and that drastic constitutional revisions will be 
required before the new organization cag even be regarded as a 
serious step forward. Nevertheless, it is all we have; it is the 
germ of an international organization; and it must be carefully 
tended until its constitution is revised or until a new and better 
organization can be created. 
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One of the measures best calculated to allay mistrust would be 
to disclose the so-called secret of the atomic bomb. This would 
show that we have no intention of using it. In view of the head- 
start which we have, in view of the time which would be required 
for other nations to produce atomic bombs—even if they knew 
all that we know about them—the period in which they would be 
ready to fire them at us would not be materially shortened. We 
should then seek to enter into international agreements renounc- 
ing the bomb as an instrument of warfare and providing for inter- 
national inspection of mines, laboratories and plants. 

We must admit that these agreements are ineffectual in a world 
full of fear and mistrust. If the world is determined to have a 
war, these agreements will be violated and the system of inspec- 
tion evaded. If the world is determined not to have a war, these 
agreements are unnecessary. Agreements are of value, therefore, 
only as evidences of good will and good faith and for bringing the 
nations together to consider a danger which threatens them all. 
The nature of these agreements, the tone of the negotiations lead- 
ing up to them, and the arrangements for inspection under them 
must be such as to achieve these results and not to increase mutual: 
suspicion. 

But our major task is to accelerate and strengthen all those 
efforts which can create a world community. These range from 
those which seem trivial, like promoting the free exchange of in- 
formation, including scientific information, travel, and the ex- 
change of students and professors on the largest possible inter- 
national scale, to the colossal task of revitalizing and expanding 
education throughout the world. 

And though we know that states do not make communities, we 
should not forget that there is an interaction between political 
organization and political ideals. The Constitution of the United 
States has educated our people to believe in the Constitution of 
the United States. We had a community, when the Constitution 
was adopted, far more homogeneous and unified than the world 
today. Even then it took a bloody civil war to make the country 
finally one. But since there is an interaction between political 
institutions and political ideals, we should seek to frame and to 
get adopted the constitution of a world state, in the hope that the 
discussion leading to its institution and its existence thereafter 
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will promote the formation of the community which can be its 
only durable foundation. 

Civil war may come within the world state if it is organized 
before there is a world community to support it. But such a war 
cannot be worse than the international war we shall have if we 
do not organize a world state, and the United States will suffer 
no more in one than in the other. Far from being able to survive 
alone, as it could once have hoped to do, the United States, as the 
strongest and richest power in the world, has the most to lose from 
the atomic bombs which will explode in the next war. The United 
States, by producing the atomic bomb, has surrendered its im- 
pregnable position and made itself vulnerable from every quarter 
of the globe. The United States has the greatest stake in a world 
state and a world community. 

Since the great aim is a world community, the great task is edu- 
cation. A world community can exist only with world communi- 
cation, which means something more than extensive shortwave 
facilities scattered about the globe. It means common under- 
standing, a common tradition, common ideas, and common ideals. 
The American educator, who sees how ineffectual American edu- 
cation has been in producing these results in the American com- 
munity after almost two centuries, must despair of obtaining them 
on a world scale in a few years. But American education has not 
tried to produce these results, or, where it has tried, has not tried 
hard enough. 

American education has been dedicated to the ideal of ‘‘getting 
ahead.’’ Since there was no obvious connection between the edu- 
cation actually obtained and the distance the graduate got ahead, 
the way in which the student spent his time during his education 
was immaterial. He could spend it in athletics, social activities, 
or sleep, picking up a course here and there in any field that hap- 
pened to appeal to him at the moment, until he had added up 
enough to reach the number required for a degree. Neither the 
frivolity of liberal arts colleges nor the singleminded materialism 
of vocational training could help to form an American commu- 
nity. And the education of adults, where it received attention 
at all, seemed to combine the worst features of the liberal and 
vocational training of adolescents. 

We do not know what education could do for us, because we 
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have never tried it. We must try it now. We must expand it 
and intensify it, until education in understanding becomes the 
major occupation of all our youth and the major activity of all 
adults in their steadily increasing leisure time. Every school, 
college, and university, every library, community building, and 
hall must become a center of the education of Americans of all 
ages in that common tradition and those common ideas and ideals 
upon which a world community must rest. 

The task is overwhelming, and the chance of success is slight. 
We must take the chance or die. 








THAT LAST WORD 


DONALD A. McKENZIE 
AcTING HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, CoE COLLEGE 


WHEN the shouting dies and the defenders and opponents of 

the Army’s ‘‘revolutionary’’ language teaching methods’ 
have put aside their fine frenzy and regained their sense of humor, 
we shall perhaps be treated to some mellower judgments of what 
the furor was about. 

It would already seem clear that the Army, following the 
accepted military practice of bending all efforts to a single well- 
defined objective, merely attempted to consolidate and direct 
known and time-tested teaching devices toward a limited, practi- 
cal goal. 

Thoughtful teachers have for a long time realized that language 
is an oral-aural business which cannot be divorced from reality. 
At the turn of the century language teachers were vociferous 
advocates of visual aids; blackboard artists were at a premium; 
the direct method was in its heyday ; and it was the teacher’s busi- 
ness to be versatile, energetic and clever enough to make it profit- 
able. Until the ‘‘broader’’ education tabooed memory work as 
narrow, antediluvian and stultifying, the memorization of conver- 
sational material was a regular part of language work. For the 
last fifteen years language records and recording devices have 
been in rather wide use in the more progressive (and prosperous) 
schools. 

Given the singleness of objective aimed at, the psychology of 
the Army language techniques is absolutely right; but news- 

1 The Army’s intensive language training course with its mimicry-memory 
technique, its informants, its regimented drill-masters, and its supervisory 
linguists has been too well publicized in recent newspapers, magazines and 
professional journals to need further description here. Specialized oral-aural 
language courses must. for some time to come remain luxuries to be indulged 
in only by large university departments able to screen and select, from a large 
body of students, linguistically minded, interested candidates. Departments 
in smaller colleges still have a job to do and need not feel apologetic because 
they have not peremptorily embraced a method at odds with their goals. 
I hope that my brief statement of position will find some concurrence of 
opinion among colleagues in the average smaller American college and 
university. 
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papers and pamphleteers to the contrary, these techniques are 
neither entirely new, infallibly effective nor universally desirable. 
What is unique is rather the occasion which made possible the 
conjunction of such rare and expensive desiderata for the ideal 
‘‘training’’ situation. 

The Army had the dice loaded in its favor on several counts. 
It had (or was supposed to have) : 

1. Well-screened, language-talented, ambitious students; 

2. Unlimited funds to support its program ; 

3. The authority to keep its trainees working for twenty or 
twenty-five hours per week; and 

4. For the successful, an incentive rare in the history of edu- 
cation. 

All of us who are enegaged in the Army program have gained 
by the experience. We are teaching in college now; we are no 
longer engaged in a vital war effort. Our students are not ‘‘ well- 
screened, language-talented and ambitious’’; we begin to suspect 
that available funds are limited ; we are without Spartan author- 
ity (and glad of it). We are often alone in thinking that the 
incentives we have to offer are truly important ; they are certainly 
neither immediately vital nor enticingly material. 

Moreover, within the framework of traditional, democratic and 
leisurely education—not the meanest of the blessings of Peace !— 
we have not a single, but a multiple task; our goals are of neces- 
sity numerous and varied. A class of ordinary college students 
is not a phalanx to be hurled at a single objective; it is a fortui- 
tous assemblage of human beings with diverse beliefs, prejudices, 
capacities and interests. They are all taking a foreign language, 
but what each as an individual is really and rightfully interested 
in getting is often something as personal and distinctive as the 
individual himself. 

The young people whom we daily face are not guided by the 
single star of a definite and early victory over a threatening 
hostile power. Most of them are not yet sure where they are 
going. They are alive, and alive young people, if they are able, 
go to college; and some of them, if they are lucky, find there, we 
are told, a lodestone, a goal to aim at, a beam to ride. Others of 
our students, to be sure, have bent their sails and set upon their 
eourse. And the teacher, if he does not evade the challenge of 
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his calling, will face the need of giving something of value, some- 
thing acceptable, something tangible and comprehensible to all 
of his students. 

Quixotically perhaps, we therefore continue to esteem our stu- 
dents’ various educational needs and interests of more importance 
than the expediency of excellent but sometimes misplaced tech- 
niques. In our language classes we try to give the nonlinguistic, 
eye-minded student ample reading in his field of interest; we 
attempt to train the ears and tongue of the embryonic interpreter 
or opera singer, and to initiate the initiable in the abstractions of 
language per se; finally, we endeavor to impart some understand- 
ing of the cultural and historical importance of the country or 
countries to which the language is indigenous. 

That we must slight some aspects of every one of these tasks is 
obvious. On the other hand, we are not ‘‘training’’ interpreters, 
broadcasters, listening outposts or linguists; we are attempting 
to educate human beings, not to speech-condition specialists. 

Within the limits imposed by time, by available funds and by 
the capacities and interests of our students we cannot hope to 
approximate the technical training offered by the Army; we are 
far from convinced that we ought to try. To be realistic is, after 
all, to consider not merely the means, but also the media and the 
goal. Many of us, therefore, will continue to feel that there is, 
in peacetime, a large place in the American college for the well- 
rounded, but not necessarily old-fashioned, language program 
which combines some of the practical goals of the training school 
with the real and human values of traditional liberal education. 
And if, in addition, our work helps clarify the picture of our 
polyglot world and teaches our students that most of the ordinary 
situations, both linguistic and social, can be met by ordinary 
people who apply themselves with interest and tolerance, then 
we may be pretty sure that we have ‘‘trained’’ our charges well. 








THE USES OF EDUCATION 


HAROLD TAYLOR 
PRESIDENT, SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


eT HE vast economic material body of the world lacks a mind 

to match it, and is not animated by a commensurate moral 
spirit. This backwardness is the tragic inadequacy of our time. 
It is the basic problem which the agencies of aspiration and intelli- 
have to solve.”’ (M. C. Otto) 

Colleges and universities are the greatest agencies of aspiration 
and intelligence in the world today. In America, with our net- 
work of institutions and our immense student population, we have 
a favorable environment for the cultivation of a new philosophy 
and new ideas to solve our social problems. Let us use our col- 
leges and universities to help create a mind for the world’s body. 
The use of education must be, in Bacon’s phrase, ‘‘to endow life 
with new powers and inventions.’’ The test of a truly liberal 
education will then become not the student’s verbal acquaintance 
with college courses, but the quality of the student’s responsible 
thinking about man and nature. 

To say that we must find a mind for the world’s body is to use 
metaphysical language whose meaning can only be made clear 
by saying what is to be done by educators in actual practice. The 
first thing it means in practical terms is that the college of liberal 
arts cannot be conducted in the older way, where the voice of 
academic authority speaks to youth, where it is assumed that 
young people have come to receive answers to questions which 
they themselves have not raised. Too much of our program of 
liberal education has been devoted to educating persons who, by 
acquiring certain habits of thought and social behavior, are 
equipped to slip gracefully into a place in the existing social 
order. On the whole, our institutions rely more upon the impor- 
tance of acquiring respectable opinions on the questions raised 
by a general curriculum than upon creating an attitude of mind 
which insists on examining opinion critically in all fields, both 
within and beyond the curriculum. Accordingly, it is natural 


Note: Excerpts from an address delivered at the inauguration of Harold 
Taylor as President of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York, 
Sunday, October 21, 1945. 
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that educational reform in the present day has come to mean a 
reformation of curriculum and subject matter, rather than a 
reformation of ways in which education takes place and is used. 

To prepare our young people to deal adequately with the new 
environment which the war has brought us, we must place our 
emphasis upon the development of critical and responsible think- 
ing in our students. There were those who, before the war began, 
spoke and wrote bitterly about the lack of a sense of responsibility 
amongst our intellectuals, amongst our scientists, our business- 
men, our politicians. What they said is true. The irresponsibles 
of the world were those who could not or would not see the effects 
of their actions upon others. They were the ones who did not 
understand the effect of their failure to act, on people whom they 
had never seen and did not realize existed. In a world of calcu- 
lated international dishonesty, they allowed the deliberate lie to 
go unchallenged. We have the chance to note what a difference 
it makes to find intellectuals and scientists who are not irresponsi- 
ble, who take part in the human enterprise to which their scien- 
tific effort is dedicated. A document of deep social importance 
and penetrating logic has come to use from scientists who devel- 
oped the uses of atomic energy. ‘‘It was our hope,’’ they say, - 
‘*in developing the bomb that it would be a great force for world 
cooperation and peace. To this end we urge this country to 
assume its responsibility in the initiation of action leading to a 
world authority for the control of nuclear energy.’’ This is what 
is meant by the creation of a mind for the world’s body. By this 
document, we have at least once bridged the gap, so familiar in 
educational circles, between physics and polities, between science 
and morality, between the citizen and his social obligations. 

To speak of the education of students in responsible thinking 
is again to use abstraction which can only have meaning when 
translated into the action it involves for teacher and student. 
How do we organize our affairs so that after four years of lib- 
eral education, young Americans are responsible thinkers? The 
answer is that we must give them responsibility while they are 
with us. The concept of social responsibility of the scientists who 
worked together in New Mexico grew out of daily discussions, 
meetings and controversies... It did not come suddenly to one 
individual who spoke for the rest, nor from instituted authority, 
but from the conflict and mutual exchange of ideas in the group. 
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If we relied upon the traditional educational methods, we would 
find ourselves with a textbook course in responsibility given to all 
freshmen. I can see it in the catalogues of the country. Re- 
sponsibilty Ia, they will say, 3 credits, 9 Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, required for graduation. . 

Usually we do not give our students a chance to be responsible 
thinkers. We tell them what to do, and test them to see if they 
have done it. But we have insights from the psychologists as to 
how we might arrange it. We know that in order to train young 
people to make independent judgments of a responsible sort, it is 
necessary to cultivate a feeling of intellectual self-confidence and 
security which only comes from a personal effort to reach indi- 
vidual goals. 

Accordingly, we must take full account of the way in which 
young people may best learn, and the kind of study best suited 
to their ability and needs. We must have a curriculum which is 
flexible enough to make this possible. 

Amongst educators today, there is common agreement that the 
elective system is fair game for attack. The attack proceeds with 
a familiar strategy, advancing from the notion that students make 
whimsical choices amongst a curious assortment of courses, to the 
conclusion that in order to ensure a common body of knowledge 
making communication possible amongst educated men, we must 
impose a curriculum of required subjects dealing with the com- 
mon body of knowledge. The assumption is that by integrating 
the curriculum we are integrating the student. 

But let us examine the system under attack. It was developed 
at Harvard in 1872 as a device for breaking the deadly grip of 
an obsolete pattern of education. It was not intended as a sys- 
tem of compulsory whimsy. It afforded a chance for those whose 
interests did not lie in the study of the classical authors to become 
educated, and to learn about the modern world through science. 
If since that time it has allowed abuses of its central idea to inter- 
fere with its purpose, this is not to say that it has therefore failed 
so miserably that we must return to the system it replaced. It 
seems not to have occurred to those who leap most fiercely to the 
attack, that the way to prevent students from choosing easy and 
trivial means of absolving degree requirements is to present an 
elective curriculum whose individual parts are neither weak nor 
trivial. 
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An analysis of the folk lore of any student body will reveal that 
there is common and trustworthy opinion as to which courses are 
educationally valuable, which teachers are interested in students, 
or, on the other hand, which courses will raise no difficulties or 
problems for those who simply wish to float easily towards gradu- 
ation. This knowledge is often shared by the faculty, yet it is 
seldom an occasion for curricular action, or for faculty guidance. 

The inescapable virtue of the elective system is that in those 
occasions where it is wisely used—in consultation between stu- 
dents whose interests and abilities have been weighed and teachers 
who can advise—it provides the only way in which our huge insti- 
tutions can adjust to the needs of the individual student. During 
the war years, many new ways of searching out particular quali- 
ties in individuals have been discovered. These ways can help 
teachers to guide their students wisely. The ambiguous relation 
which exists in educational matters, between those who give and 
those who seek advice, can thereby be resolved. 

In the natural history of the elective system, the function of 
the teacher has been gradually perverted from the role of a 
learned person who is responsible for the education of individual 
students, to that of a lecturer who is forced to deal with students 
in the mass. It is understandable that this pressure of numbers 
forces the student to shift for himself without intimate connection 
with the center of the education system, the teacher. The abuses 
of the system have their own natural development. 

The ideal way to mend this situation is not to continue the 
system of allowing the student to shift for himself under the guise 
of a new and required curriculum. It is to make it possible for 
the student to develop in knowledge and understanding by a 
closer association with those who possess those attributes. We 
have solved the problem of increasing numbers of students by 
administrative rather than educational means. Rather than 
planning a flexible curriculum in which students may be guided 
in the satisfaction of their deepest intellectual and emotional 
needs, we have tried to tighten the intellectual hold of the few 
over the many, by retaining our scanty faculty numbers and 
resources in an expanding student body. 

It seems to me that in the attempt to provide a common body 
of knowledge for all our college graduates by use of a required 
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curriculum, we have also taken administrative rather than educa- 
tional means. There is no question that the knowledge gathered 
by most of our students has been uncoordinated and badly com- 
posed. The relationship between psychology and literature, be- 
tween the arts and the social sciences, even between politics and 
conomies, has never been very clear. We cannot be sure, however, 
that it will be a great deal clearer simply because we have re- 
quired that it be so by insisting upon including in our program 
all the parts of the body of knowledge we wish our students to 
have. 

If in the subtle chemistry of the human mind, the composition 
of varied elements of knowledge does not occur as a natural proc- 
ess, it is useless to formulate laws by which elements should unite 
themselves. We must constantly remind ourselves that knowl- 
edge and learning are things which take place in the student, and 
things which the student does. An imposing curricular display 
in a college catalogue is simply an educational exhibit until we 
can be certain that it is closely related to what is happening in the 
student. 

That there is need for breadth of knowledge in our youth, we 
must all agree. But we must also agree that there are many ways 
of gaining knowledge, and many gates to wisdom. Knowledge 
and understanding are important only as they are used in re- 
sponsible thinking and acting. It is not the mere possession of a 
common body of knowledge which must concern us, not the mere 
ability to converse knowingly in the drawing rooms of America, 
but the use of knowledge to endow life with new powers and 
inventions. 

We know that rearrangement of old courses in new clusters will 
not coordinate the student’s knowledge, or endow one’s life with 
new powers. In the prescientific views of learning, it was assumed 
that by studying doggedly those subjects which had remained in 
the curriculum by sheer weight and density, the mind was being 
prepared to solve problems everywhere else. This was simply a 
mistake in logic, and an ignorance of psychology. We now know 
that the mind does not operate on seventeenth-century principles. 
The mind works in its own way, as a living part of a living organ- 
ism. We say it has reached maturity, or is fully grown, when it 
has reached the point in its development where it can function 
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well and independently, when it is aware of its place in the total 
environment in which it grows. 

When we apply this notion to formal education, our path is 
clear, although the going may be hard. The process of education 
then moves in a different direction. The difference does not re- 
move all difficulties, but sets us in a new way of trying to over- 
come them. We begin at that point in life and in knowledge 
where we actually are living, and we expand our knowledge 
beyond and around that point. The difference between one field 
of knowledge and another becomes simply one of convenient 
classification. By our enquiry into our own present we extend 
our range far back into the past and deep down in the fund of 
available knowledge. There is less need to make such enquiries 
compulsory, they have their own inner compulsions and the drive 
of an exploring organism. In consequence, they create their own 
breadth. 

The role of the teacher and his institution in this situation is 
to assist in the proceses of growth by providing a favorable intel- 
lectual environment. He is of course able to provide information 
and a point of view, and to perform the recognized functions of 
the learned. But in the creation of responsible thinking in stu- 
dents, the role of the teacher is that of a partner and an agent in 
the common task of teachers and students, that of extending 
enquiry and maturing the enquiring mind. In doing so, there is 
no need in liberal education for a separation of practical from 
theoretical, scientific from aesthetic, emotional from mental, voca- 
tional from intellectual. One is exploring the possibilities of 
one’s own physical and mental equipment, and developing an 
exploratory attitude of mind to the total environment. In de- 
scribing the kind of education in which such development is possi- 
ble, a student of this college has written: 


It allowed me the freedom of experiment, and the freedom 
of failure. It never made me feel that an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to solve a problem was a waste of time. It believed 
that in finding what is impossible, I would glimpse, through 
the route of comparison, a clearly defined outline of the possi- 
ble. If there were mistakes to be made, it allowed me to 
make them—and to discover, in my own thinking, those 
things which were helpful and those which were not. 


We might expand the suggestion contained in these remarks 
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into a philosophy of education, and say that the student should 
be concerned with an enquiry into the limitations, achievements 
and possibilities of man and nature, undertaken for social use. 
Whatever educational means we find to forward this enquiry 
must be related to creating in each student an independence of 
critical judgment and the truth-seeking habit of mind. 

In this century we have had a great deal of information and 
philosophy devoted to the limitations of man. We have grown 
to suspect his sanity, his power of reason, his ability to govern, 
his sense of moral values. There have been popular and powerful 
philosophies founded upon cynicism about all moral values, and 
upon the conviction that only the strong are good. We have often 
given ourselves up to the fatalities of economic force and the 
inevitability of social pressures. In a world of necessity, we have 
assumed that the individual will be crushed and broken. We have 
seen the degradation of human rights and human dignity on 
every hand, and have begun to say to ourselves, on the basis of 
recent political experience, that there is no peaceful way of set- 
tling human conflicts. 

But suppose for the moment, we turn away from the negative 
enquiry into man’s nature. We have all the information on that 
score which we need. In any case, negativism has its own limi- 
tations, and the use of force without moral value brings about 
its own destruction. 

The variety of revolutions in human affairs which is the mark 
of our century has not occurred as a result of nonhuman forces. 
It has been the result of the development in human beings of 
growing ambitions, wants, needs, fears and hates. Groups and 
institutions have formed themselves to obtain material and social 
goals which they found they could have if only they cared deeply 
enough to stake their lives and futures for a common cause. Men 
who had never been conscious of anything but the limitations of 
their own lives, and of them only dimly, have begun to realize the 
possibilities of an open future. They have felt the power of indi- 
vidual and group action to change the fixed social institutions, to 
convert economic forces to their own uses. They have made their 
own economic and social forces, and have, in practice, illustrated 
the power of the human spirit to change characteristics of society 
and human nature which were apparently eternal. 
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If we can look at these movements without moral indignation 
and righteous fear, we are ready to understand them as expressions 
of human needs. Having understood them we are better equipped 
to deal with them. We can then see through the mechanisms of 
modern society, to the human beings beneath. All the conditions 
of human life, the slums and the cathedrals, the foxholes and the 
poems, the prisons and the laboratories, are expressions of the 
human spirit. However destructive or creative these conditions 
may be, we can only understand them as ways in which human 
beings have acted—for their own reasons and purposes. Once we 
have faced them in this way, we can go on to find means of cre- 
ating conditions in which men may have other reasons and pur- 
poses, and who, under new conditions, may find the life they want. 

Within our own colleges we have the opportunity to construct 
a philosophy where others may not. We can help to give our 
young men and women a faith in the creative intelligence of man 
and the possibilities of nature for social use. Our education can 
reveal the present place of man in his long and uneven history. 
In so doing, it can show that our human ideals are greater than 
the material embodiment in which they are presently expressed. 
It can reveal the achievements of man in his continual struggle 
to attain a higher place in nature. It can strip the present of its 
philosophy of cynicism and fatalism, and reveal, at the center of 
our world, a vision of what human life could be if we planned our 
resources intelligently. 











THE FOREIGN STUDENTS AS PRESENT PROBLEM 
AND CHALLENGE 


EDGAR J. FISHER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


"THERE is a certain irony in the present situation with respect 

to the foreign students pressing to come to the United States 
to study. Many of us felt a certain amount of pride in the years 
before World War II, that students from many other countries 
were coming in increasing numbers to see the distinct advantages 
of carrying on higher academic studies in this country. Indeed 
it seemed more remarkable still that during the years of World 
War IT there did not occur a very decided slump in the number 
of foreign students at our colleges and universities. But now 
when more students from all over the world than ever before wish 
to gain admission to our academic institutions, the doors are be- 
ginning to close against them in some very unexpected quarters. 
This is avowedly temporary. But there is irony in the situation 
presented that when the needs of the foreign student are far 
greater than ever before, the opportunities should perforce be 
restricted. There is no criticism of our colleges and universities, 
for they are as eager as ever before to assist generously with 
respect to students from other countries. These times have 
brought us face to face with a baffling situation. 

It is unnecessary to belabor the fact of the needs of the foreign 
student for opportunity to study abroad, especially in the United 
States. Persons in Europe of university age at the present time 
have for some years been denied the opportunities of higher edu- 
eation. Their institutions of learning have in large numbers been 
entirely or partially destroyed, the professors executed, im- 
prisoned, or scattered through persecution, and the students 
forcibly denied the privileges of study in their own schools. Over 
the length and breadth of the European continent there are tens 
of thousands of young people denied a formal education in recent 
years, now eager to overcome the deficiencies imposed on them 
by the conditions of war. In Norway alone, with its population 
of barely 3,000,000 or considerably less than the population of 
Chicago, the universities filled up at once at the close of World 
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War II, and there were 3,000 qualified young Norwegians who 
could not gain admission to them. Of course they looked abroad 
for a place to study, for they regarded additional delay as un- 
bearable. The same general condition, with only different degrees 
of poignancy, holds for the other countries on the unhappy Euro- 
pean continent. These times present us with a staggering chal- 
lenge to assist. 

Yet while the pressure of foreign student need looms before us 
as a challenge for every campus, our colleges and universities are 
naturally called upon to serve the interests of the returning 
veterans. There is a feeling, entirely justified, that overcrowded 
as our institutions may be, no single qualified G.I. who applies, 
should be turned away for lack of space. It is common testimony 
that a larger number of the G.I.’s are seeking to return to their 
studies or are beginning higher education than had been antici- 
pated. Not only are their numbers greater, but it takes more 
time of the college and university officials to ‘‘ process them into 
the academic life’’ than in the case of the boys and girls coming 
up regularly from our high schools and preparatory schools. 
Special offices have been set up for this purpose, and in some 
instances it makes the administrative machinery to creak. The 
large number of returning veterans with all the problems involved 
naturally has an influence upon the attitude of academic ad- 
ministrations toward the number of students from abroad to be 
accepted. 

The problem of housing constitutes a special bottleneck. The 
pressure on the part of foreign students from all the continents 
and in instances from areas from which it was formerly unac- 
customed to send students to the United States, and the unex- 
pectedly large numbers of returning veterans are only part of 
the problem. Many of the G.I.’s are married, and provision needs 
to be made for wives, and now or later for children! Obviously, 
provision for residence facilities has not increased at a normal 
rate during the war both on and off the campus, and large cities 
and small towns throughout the country have become over- 
crowded. Funds actually in hand to build college dormitories, 
as is often the case, do not give housing relief at once when the 
need is greatest. Without special guidance and help, the foreign 
student is at a disadvantage in searching for living accommoda- 
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tions, if none are available in a university residence. Too gen- 
erally throughout the country, our social habits are so provincial 
and in some cases intolerant with respect to students coming from 
certain countries or areas, that the problem is greatly compli- 
cated. Herein is the significance of the foreign student advisers 
at our colleges and universities, an important company that is 
fortunately increasing in experience, understanding and numbers, 

The students from abroad reflect still the same tendencies as to 
fields of academic interest that have been observed in recent years. 
They desire instruction largely in the technological studies, in 
medicine and agriculture in all their various branches. Labora- 
tories, shops and general equipment are apt to be less subject to 
immediate expansion in connection with these studies. These 
areas of academic training, however, represent fields in which the 
need for skilled and highly trained workers is of immediate conse- 
quence in the upbuilding and reconstruction of vast devastated 
and neglected sections of the world. Many of the foreign govern- 
ments are initiating programs for the training of many of their 
students in this country, and are appropriating unexpectedly 
large sums of money for this purpose in proportion to their re- 
sources. These funds are not used for the support of men and 
women in the humanities and social sciences, but for those in the 
fields of study mentioned above. The others come on their own 
or are dependent upon scholarships and fellowships. This poses 
the important question if those who have fellowship opportuni- 
ties at their disposition should not under present circumstances 
favor candidates in academic pursuits that are not generally 
supported by government funds? 

That the urgent need of the foreign students to secure the aca- 
demic advantages which our institutions can offer should coincide 
with more student overcrowding than ever before is a circum- 
stance, almost tragic in character, which justifies our speaking of 
the foreign students as present problems. But there we should 
not halt or hesitate. The situation presents one of the finest chal- 
lenges which American higher education has ever had to face. 
The extended resources, both human and material, of our institu- 
tions of higher learning, in comparison with the plight at this 
hour of formerly prosperous institutions in different parts of the 
world, present contrasted pictures that are poles apart. There 
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should be no thought of our institutions diluting academic stand- 
ards in order to admit students from abroad, but there is justifi- 
cation for making reasonable allowance in the interpretation of 
credentials and in other formal requirements for the admission 
of foreign students, especially from the devastated areas. And 
it is to be hoped that our colleges and universities will, as in the 
past, adopt a liberal and generous attitude toward the young 
scholars from other countries, in admitting them in as large 
numbers as possible. Our opportunities should challenge us to 
meet their needs. 

There has been practically unanimous agreement that inter- 
national student interchange is the most effective single influence 
in the development of understanding among peoples. If this was 
true in the past, it is doubly the case now. In the years of World 
War II such interchange has been practically confined to a one- 
way street, because United States students could not go to Europe 
and Asia, and were interdicted by Department of State policy 
from going to the other American republics. As soon as possible 
the two-way character of the reciprocal student interchange 
should be reestablished. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that for some time the exhausted state of certain of the countries 
that were overrun and pilfered by the Nazis will preclude any 
large number of United States students visiting them for pur- 
poses of formal study. Fundamental in making real the concept 
of One World is such a multiplication of the links and strands 
between us all in cooperative living and thinking as we have never 
before dreamed. How else can the intellectual and spiritual sense 
of unity be attained necessary to make One World more than a 
verbal expression and a hollow mockery? What group can better 
be the channel for such a purpose than the eager young men and 
women students of this day? 
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66 A FELLOWSHIP plan to recruit able young men for the 

academic profession and to create a valuable source of 
supply in the rebuilding of the younger ranks of the Princeton 
University faculty has been announced by Dr. H. 8S. Taylor, dean 
of the University’s Graduate School. 

‘‘Predicting that academic administrations would face a most 
critical problem when they begin, in the near future, to recruit 
younger members for their faculties, Dean Taylor pointed out 
that after the last war many men of exceptional talent and ability 
who might have become teachers and scholars failed to do so 
largely because the universities did not bring to their attention 
the advantages of an academic career. 

‘‘Had adequate commitments been made to these men at the 
decisive time and had some attention been given to their problem 
at that time, Dean Taylor held, undoubtedly a far larger number 
of men of superior talent would now be in academic posts or in 
the learned professions. 


SERVICE MEN AIDED 


‘*Princeton University therefore proposes to bring to its campus 
a group of Fellows of the University for the purpose of meeting 
the problem of the service man who is ready for and who should 
be encouraged to engage in higher studies. Already four men 
have been accepted for fellowships and an expected total of twenty 
is scheduled for appointment at the college. 

‘* *Tn most instances,’ Dean Taylor observed, ‘an offer of such 
a fellowship will be most effective if it is extended to a young 
scholar of promise who cannot at the moment be certain about 
his future career. This approach is psychologically appropriate, 
and the offer will be seriously considered by any man who has 
been several years in the service and whose general habits and 
patterns of thought have thus been rendered open and flexible.’ 


THOSE ELIGIBLE 


‘* Several types of individuals will be eligible to become Fellows 
under the plan, as announced by the dean. One large class will 
Norte: Reprinted from New York Times, Sunday, December 23, 1945. 
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comprise those who entered the armed or supporting services of 
the nation immediately upon graduation or who had already 
embarked upon graduate work and had completed one or two 
years of study. 

‘* Another group sought for the fellowships consists of brilliant 
young men who have as yet no specific scholarly or academic 
ambitions but who need the chance to orient themselves in some 
field of intellectual endeavor. 

‘‘During the year of his incumbency the Fellow will normally 
devote the major portion of his time to his chosen field of interest, 
Dean Taylor said. In addition, he may be called upon to do a 
limited amount of teaching. 

‘‘The stipend a Fellow will receive will depend on individual 
circumstances. To the benefits which he may receive under the 
GI Bill of Rights the University will add a sum of money sufficient 
to guarantee him an adequate living for the year of his incum- 
bency. Sums to be advanced by the University are expected to 
range from $500 to $1,000. The average contribution is expected 
to come to $750.’ 











REPORT ON A WORK IN PROGRESS: EDUCATION 


The Redefinition of Liberal Education 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 
PRESIDENT, KENYON COLLEGE 


IY 1938 the scientists at work in the noisy wind-tunnel at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology did not hear the great 
hurricane when it passed through Cambridge. Coming out of 
their laboratory with its manufactured wind into streets a tangle 
of poles and trees, wires, and flooded trolley cars they exclaimed: 
‘“ What have we done?’’ 

A similar thought might occur to the Commission on Liberal 
Education, for since their appointment in 1942 ‘‘to keep continu- 
ously before the American people the wisdom of maintaining 
liberal education during and after the war,’’ the hubbub has been 
immense: regional conferences, books, essays, symposia, the 
mimeographed proposals of university committees, the radio de- 
bates, editorials, cartoons, photographic articles, and after-dinner 
discussions have filled the air. The American Bar Association, 
the American Chemical Society, the Society for the Advancement 
of Engineering, the Navy, the Army, the American Legion, the 
clergy, the public schools, and every professor in the land have 
uttered their opinions. Since 1942 on this one subject alone we 
have revived the malady of ancient Egypt described on a frag- 
ment of papyrus: children no longer obey their parents and every- 
one is writing a book. It was, in fact, the purpose of the commis- 
sion to promote just this sort of strong wind, and though it cannot 
claim credit for it, it does view with great satisfaction its sweep 
across the threshing floor. The universal talk of college people 
has generated a great deal of thought, comment, and talk beyond 
the walls, and the public which reads has been made somewhat 
aware that the fair estate of liberal education is a matter of 
general concern. 

One excellent indirect result of all this discussion and analysis 
has been the responsible and systematic study by scholars and 
scientists of many college problems usually treated only by pro- 
fessors of education and administrators. No little light has been 

Norte: This is a Report of the Commission on Liberal Education. 
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thrown upon the problems. Also, no little light has dawned upon 
the scholars and scientists. The phenomenon was evidently re- 
peated in numerous universities and colleges. It showed itself 
in regional conferences of which the one in Ohio was a good exam- 
ple. Under the leadership of Presidents Ketcham of Mount 
Union and Brown of Denison, about three hundred and fifty 
instructors, deans and presidents met to discuss the carefully 
prepared studies of a long series of both administrative and 
curricular problems, which had previously been developed by 
regional committees within the state. The whole view of the con- 
ference suggested what is always the fact, that large institution 
and small, professor and administrator alike, we are trying to 
demonstrate a proposition to the public, an elaborate proposition 
and one difficult for the noncollegian to grasp: that the liberal , 
and learned life is essential to the well-being of the community. 
Many who were there expressed afterward their sense of the com- 
mon cause and, despite minor differences, the common intent to 
promote it. The same spirit was evident in the series of two-day 
conferences of your Commission on Liberal Education to which 
writers and publicists, professors of philosophy and religion, 
social scientists, and natural scientists came to analyze the basic 
problem. 

A second result of the general concern has been a group of able 
studies of parts of the problem: of liberal education and prelegal 
training by a committee of the American Bar Association, of the 
humanities by Fred B. Millett with the support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and of philosophy by a committee of the American 
Philosophical Society. The first was reprinted and distributed 
by this Association ; the second, Professor Millett’s book, entitled 
‘‘The Rebirth of Liberal Education,’’ is particularly valuable for 
its summary of numerous curricular and teaching plans of col- 
leges and universities; the third, the work of a committee of five, 
entitled, ‘‘Philosophy in American Education,’’ gives a realistic 
account of the aims and prejudices of current philosophical teach- 
ing and a most valuable summary of what laymen expect of pro- 
fessional philosophers. 

A third category of study of the aims and nature of liberal 
education is the now large group of new or recent institutional 
plans. These merit special attention, because they play for keeps; 
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some represent the commitments of committees only, but others 
have already been voted by their faculties and constitute accom- 
plished changes in the interpretation of liberal education. Many 
of these institutional plans antedate the war, but it is significant 
that so many of them came directly out of the war period, when 
some parts of faculties had leisure for the studies and when the 
nonacademic world began to demand of teachers a reason of their 
faith. 

Two cooperative studies have made a special contribution to 
the discussion of the nature and aims of liberal education. One 
is the volume entitled Better Colleges—Better Teachers which has 
come out of the work of the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the North Central Association, under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Harry M. Gage of Lindenwood College. The other is the 
volume entitled A Design for General Education which has come 
out of the cooperative study by the American Council on Educa- 
tion under the chairmanship of Dean T. R. McConnell of the 
University of Minnesota. The latter has a direct historical rela- 
tion to the task which the group at Harvard later undertook to 
produce the report which I shall discuss below. 

Your own Commission on Liberal Education endeavoured from 
the outset in 1942 to state why it is that we believe in liberal edu- 
cation and to discover ways to enlarge the number of nonacademic 
people who share our belief. One method it undertook was to 
incorporate in its first report a description of liberal education 
and an account of its nature and purpose. This was a summary 
of current good theory and current good practice; it proceeded 
then to call for ‘‘the revitalizing of liberal education,’’ saying 
that it ‘‘is in perennial need of re-examination and reform.’ 
‘*Many of the reforms which will be required by this emergency,”’ 
said the commission, ‘‘are reforms long overdue in American edu- 
eation.’’? The reforms called for are, many of them, now before 
us in the shape of announced or progressing plans of numerous 
universities and colleges. 

What about our own belief in it all, and that of the lay public? 
Early in the war the American Scholar devoted an issue to the 
nature of liberal education, and President Nason of Swarthmore, 
who edited the symposium, said in his introduction that the prime 
question is, Do we believe in liberal education? Our answer has 
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always been yes, but serious discussion with congressmen or edi- 
tors or doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs, usually shows that the 
reason of the faith that is in us is not too evident to others. Of 
all the institutional reports and plans which I have seen, one 
makes a significant and useful analysis of that faith and makes 
a fair attempt to apply it in the reforms proposed ; this is the now 
famous Harvard Report, ‘‘General Education in a Free Society.”’ 

There are many things in the report worth study and criticism, 
many of them especially important to Harvard or to secondary 
education. For college education in the United States the most 
important statements of the report are the committee’s affirma- 
tions of faith and their application of it. They are made appro- 
priately, at the beginning and at the end. That is, they consti- 
tute the fundamental assumptions, and when critically elabo- 
rated, the motivating and guiding force of the whole recom- 
mended reform. The proof of the pudding at Harvard, of course, 
must await several years of trial, and I shall speak here only of 
the proposition and where it may lead. 

To begin with, the Harvard Committee is clear that though 
learning is an intellectual enterprise, at its base lies faith. That 
fact is notable indeed, for the committee does not, like so many 
of its contemporaries, state that the curriculum begins and ends 
in intellect, and assume that belief is extracurricular. How many 
institutional plans do just this! How many plans for postwar 
education add an item number 6 or 7 at the end, to state that 
religious activity or fraternities or athletics or humanitarian ac- 
tivities, all matters involving belief, large or small, but if small, 
nonetheless fervid, are good extras to be attached to the intel- 
lectual life of students. The Harvard Committee puts faith at 
the bottom of the intellectual enterprise itself and at the end 
repeats the faith more elaborately as the guiding star of the whole 
curriculum. 

It might shock Harvard to think it was being called religious, 
and that is not what I am doing. I am talking, however, about 
something close to religion and important to it. Here are the com- 
mittee’s convictions: at the basis of all reasoning on what should 
be studied and to what end, says the committee, is a concept ‘‘ par- 
taking of the nature not of fact but of faith.’’ The committee then 
states its credo. You will think, when you hear it, that it is not 
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much, but let us follow it through the report to the end. The 
basic credo is ‘‘belief in the dignity and mutual obligation of 
man.’”’ 

First, the committee holds that the whole structure of liberal 
learning is built upon credo. Another distinguished committee, 
the philosophers who prepared the report on the tasks and oppor- 
tunities of Philosophy in American Education, examine this same 
problem. They ask, On what belief can they agree? They con- 
clude with something comparable to the basic credo of the Har- 
vard Committee. They can agree on the value of inquiry—but 
this, they discover, is as far as they can go. Before they have 
finished, the Harvard Committee, faced, let us remember, with a 
different problem from that of the philosophers, went three impor- 
tant steps beyond them. 

The second affirmation of faith by the Harvard Committee is 
the belief that men can reach ‘‘agreement on the good of man at 
the level of performance without the necessity of agreement on 
ultimates.’’ This is a long step beyond the first article of credo, 
and it involves Christian and other religious belief in a fashion 
which I shall describe in a later section. It is the faith of human- 
ism. Here a distinction is necessary. Those who confuse human- 
ism with humanitarianism think it a denial of religion. Not the 
Harvard Committee, for whom the humanistic faith is not incon- 
* gistent with Christian faith, but altogether friendly to it. Indeed 
many theologians, Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, regard 
humanism as essential to religious faith. It is this article of 
faith, the faith of the humanist, which frees the Committee of 
Neo-Scholasticism, and orthodox or secular Thomism; it is this 
article which permits the committee to discover, as in my opinion 
it does rightly, that ancient life and thought are more modern and 
relevant to us than the Middle Ages. It is this article which leads 
the committee to complain of current pragmatism and the edu- 
cational movements set in motion by Professor Dewey that they 
are inadequate because they are not pragmatic enough. 

Third, and most important, the committee of twelve scholars 
and scientists at Harvard hold that the long record of human 
experience, ancient and contemporary, reveals on analysis a defi- 
nite and abiding standard of conduct, a norm which is discovera- 
ble and against which all human thought and action may be 
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judged. The committee quotes Mencius, Plato, and a modern 
writer, Stephen C. Pepper, in exposition of this proposition, and 
then comments : 


Man, these agree, has his norm, and the account of educa- 
tion we are giving here agrees too, without, however, pro- 
fessing to give an adequate statement of the norm. The 
apprehension of the norm—by approximation to it—is edu- 
cation itself, which is thus its own aim. 


Fourth, to relate the third belief to the first, the committee 
holds that the primary ‘‘belief in the worth and meaning of the 
human spirit . . . rests on that hard but very great thing, toler- 
ance not from absence of standards but through possession of 
them.’’ The popular philosophy of our day holds that freedom 
is release ; in education, that liberalism means downing more and 
more hurdles until the college which follows most slavishly the 
whims of the student is called the most liberal. In politics this 
popular view of liberalism holds that democracy is measured only 
by the degree to which the majority rules unchecked—the will or, 
indeed, the whim of the majority. These are popular views. 
Actually, of course, American democracy is no such thing, but 
instead, the will of the majority tempered by justice; and for 
liberal education the elaborate and rich and deep nature of justice 
is the chief concern. Those popularly thought to be liberated, 
said Henry Mencken, are not free at all but merely unbuttoned. 
The Harvard Report treats this confusion about the nature of 
democracy and liberty and holds that freedom means submission. 
‘‘These are truths which none can be free to ignore, if one is to 
have that wisdom through which life can become useful.’’ This is 
education in liberalism, which ‘‘has a pattern of its own.’’ 

Clearly all four of these beliefs fundamental to the structure 
of the curriculum and its aims are neither unreasoned nor un- 
learned ones. The third belief, in the existence of a norm of 
human behavior, could not be entertained by anyone ‘ignorant of 
man in the past as well as widely in the present. Let us avoid the 
mediaeval dispute over credo ut intélligam and for the present 
observe the remarkable fact that this group of learned men 
agreed, on the evidence of human experience, that belief is in- 
volved at the start and throughout learning; and that contrary 
to the favored philosophies and literary and political opinions of 
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our lifetime, they agreed upon that third proposition, a combina- 
tion of critical judgment and faith: namely, that wide experience 
of mankind reveals in his thoughts and deeds a norm, the approxi- 
mation to which is education itself. 

All of these affirmations are notable, both in themselves, and in 
the simple clarity with which they are linked together and applied 
to school and college practice. They would not be notable in some 
periods in history but they are particularly notable now because 
most of the current reports, books and essays on liberal education 
avoid or gloss over or deny them. They relegate belief to a 
separate compartment and usually affirm the impropriety or even 
disgrace of tainting matters of intellect with alien matters of mere 
belief. Running through these books and essays is the view that 
critical judgment has taken the place of faith, or at most, that 
faith is the business of some other institution, and intellect alone 
the business of the university. 

Before considering what these affirmations imply, I shall digress 
to comment on the bold, and doubtless to many, the disappointing 
abandonment by the Harvard Committee of religious belief as 
the unifier and integrator of the higher learning. ‘‘Given the 
American scene, with its varieties of faith and even of unfaith,’’ 
says the report, ‘‘we did not feel justified in proposing religious 
instruction as a part of the curriculum.’’ ‘‘ Whatever one’s 
views,’’ the report says elsewhere, ‘‘religion is not now for most 
colleges a practicable source of intellectual unity.’? M. Jacques 
Maritain, in his Terry Lectures, ‘‘Education at the Crossroads,’’ 
can rely not only upon ethics, but on ‘‘agreement on ultimates”’ 
to make one out the multifarious concerns of education. He is 
enabled to do this by his Roman Catholic faith. So also can Sir 
Richard Livingstone, describing the nature of liberal education 
in the ancient Christian tradition of Oxford. Several non-Catho- 
lic American institutions, representative not so much of the whole 
American scene as of their own Christian foundations, could con- 
ceivably do the same: that is, their members could, as protestant 
believers, develop on the basis of Christian faith the structure of 
the higher learning. The Harvard Committee has not done this, 
and in warning to such attempts as theirs Sir Richard Livingstone 
says, ‘‘Those who reject Christian beliefs, cannot count on keep- 
ing Christian morals.’’ The Harvard Committee does not reject 
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them but declines to make them at once the basis and the guide 
of the curriculum. 

This denial gives the Harvard Committee important advan- 
tages. One is the advantage which always accrues to the candid. 
Another is the opportunity, in the midst of the widespread secu- 
larism of contemporary American life, to put undergraduates in 
the way of adopting those same humanistic beliefs so important 
to the committee. To do this is, after all, the chief business of 
commissions like yours on liberal education; it affords, indeed, 
the explicit answer in action to the fundamental question in the 
hearts of thoughtful Americans: Why should we believe in liberal 
education? What, Mr. Professor, is the reason of your faith? 

If the faculty at Harvard succeed after many years of trial in 
providing a college course which is primarily concerned, to use 
the words of the committee, with ‘‘the apprehension of the norm 
—by approximation to it,’’ it will indeed have made educational 
history. To put generations of students into the way of under- 
standing and in their hearts believing, as the committee believes, 
that the norm exists, will be to change profoundly the funda- 
mental thinking of the times. This is not to say that there are 
not competing accounts of what the norm is and that learned men 
would ever be able to agree on a statement of it; but for a whole 
institution to set out to show forth the evidences in the hope that 
students generally will not only see them but believe in their 
hearts that what they suggest does exist: this would constitute a 
very great accomplishment and the proper one for liberal educa- 
tion to undertake. 

But when we talk of bringing students to believe something, 
we tread close to the chasms of dogmatism, propaganda and the 
substitution of doctrine for free inquiry. Quite properly, and in 
the tradition of modern and American life, the books and essays 
by groups of scholars to which I have referred have explicitly 
described these dangers and tried to secure us against them. The 
problem is difficult; it confronts every college which declines to 
tell people what they must believe. But clearly we hope that 
they will believe something, and the Harvard Committee goes 
rather far in stating what. 

The terms of the problem are set down in the Charmides: (174) 


Monster! I said; you have been carrying me round in a 
circle, and all this time hiding from me the fact that the life 
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according to knowledge is not that which makes men act 
rightly and be happy, not even if knowledge include all the 
sciences, but one science only, that of good and evil. For, 
let me ask you, Critias, whether, if you take away this, medi- 
cine will not equally give health, and shoemaking equally 
produce shoes, and the art of the weaver clothes ?—whether 
the art of the pilot will not equally save our lives at sea, and 
the art of the general in war? 

Quite so. 

And yet, my dear Critias, none of these things will be well 
or beneficially done, if the science of the good be wanting. 


How temper all knowledge with the science of good and evil? 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry finds that most knowledge as now 
taught is not so tempered and proposes as a second best and faut 
de mieux that philosophy take over the task: 


The place of philosophy in a liberal arts college will depend 
upon the extent to which other subjects realize or renounce 
their humanistic possibilities. If the natural sciences confine 
themselves to technique and technology, then it will fall to 
philosophy to delineate the spectacle of nature in a course on 
‘“cosmology’’; and to present the scientific spirit of man in a 
course on ‘‘the philosophy of science.’’ If the social sciences 
yield their autonomy and become a province of natural sci- 
ence, then the meaning of society and the purposes of human 
institutions will be left to a course on ethics, theory of value 
or social philosophy. If history ceases to reconstruct and 
interpret the life of man, then that task will fall to a philoso- 
phy of history. If literature and the fine arts are superseded 
by their accessories and adjuncts, the history of philosophy, 
or esthetics, or a philosophy of ciriticism will become the sole 
exponent of the intuitions and values of which literature 
and the fine arts are the vehicle. 


If all the rest of the curriculum fails to be liberal, the department 
of philosophy must do its best to show students what the liberal 
study of all the other subjects should involve. This, surely, would 
be better than nothing, but a dry half-loaf. 

When we consider that the science of good and evil, like all 
knowledge of man, is viable only if its postulates and elaborate 
testimony are believed, we see that the philosopher would be faced 
with an impossible task, if he were required to carry the whole 
burden of liberal education. He would have both to teach and 
to inculeate belief. The philosophers of the report on Philosophy 
in American Education, moreover, quite properly decline the job. 
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They cannot be responsible to ‘‘help youth ‘believe something’ ’’ 
if the appeal that they do this ‘‘is an appeal to throw the weight 
of their discipline behind traditional faith.’’ The creedal agree- 
ment of these particular philosophers stopped with a common 
belief in the value of inquiry. Philosophy, they rightly hold, is 
not the generator, but the arbiter of experiences of value and the 
delight in it; ‘‘It is important, Edward Caird used to say, that 
a belief should be true, and it is important that it should be 
reasoned, but it is more important that it be reasoned than that 
it be true.’’ So, and quite properly, speaks the professional 
philosopher. Philosophy is the intellectual conscience, not the 
whole of conscience. Its purpose is to criticize and judge, not to 
promote belief. 

How, then, convey the faith in liberal education? To use the 
definition of the Harvard Committee, how propagate the faith 
that human experience reveals a norm? One way to propagate 
faith is by dogma; that we renounce in the modern secular or 
protestant university. The other is to familiarize people with 
evidence that is persuasive. The most vital persuasion of our life 
is not argument but fact, sometimes pointed and criticized fact, 
often fact presenting itself to us in the midst of strong feeling. 
The simplest facts are supercharged: death, birth, love, duty to 
country, friendship, loyalty, worship. When the important 
human facts are all studied in order to find out what our nature 
is, the things studied carry their own persuasiveness. There is no 
reason why the sad state of higher learning implied in Professor 
Perry’s utterance should prevail. The greatest historians at 
present endeavor to ‘‘reconstruct and interpret the life of man’’; 
the greatest political scientists are constantly seeking to find and 
show forth ‘‘the meaning of society and the purposes of human 
institutions.’’ If the new plans at Harvard succeed in injecting 
into the study of science, the social sciences, and the humanities 
the single and constant endeavor in the pursuit of these subject 
matters to apprehend the norm by approximation to it, the con- 
clusions of Professor Perry would not become necessary. The 
study of philosophy itself, obviously, is one of those which at 
present more than others contributes to this effort at apprehension 
of the norm. This part of its task is not unique but should be 
shared by all the sciences and arts. 
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Belief will not precisely take care of itself. But the belief of 
teachers who affirm that there is a standard to seek and who them- 
selves seek it is infectious. More important, the evidence on man, 
particularly in all the humanities, that is, the recorded evidence 
of what man has done in his hours of greatest intensity, in hours 
of tragedy, heroism, prayer, of grand refusal, are themselves per- 
suasive. It has been said of the study of ancient Greece as de- 
fined by the school of litterae humaniores that the study is itself 
a way of life. It is not the subject of preachment or admonition. 
The ideas, the histories, the tragedies, comedies, epics, the science 
and government of ancient Athens carry their own persuasive- 
ness. The same is true of any humanistic study of the modern 
life available to contemporary students without the benefit of 
ancient languages. 

How convey the belief? By studying the evidences for it and 
the affirmations of it in all the richness, complexity and subtlety 
of their best statements—statements implied by nature, state- 
ments made by man. One does not need to argue about the easy 
descent to Avernus to a student familiar with Iago; the student 
of the Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention 
needs no sermon about the general availability to brave and 
thoughtful men of the concept of justice; those ignorant of 
physies may admonish you to expect order in nature: the student 
senses the order and its limits also. The great apprehensions of 
the human spirit in one way or another are called classics. By 
definition they carry in themselves their own persuasiveness. We 
have but to think of any of the brightest possessions of our minds 
in their context and implication to all how eloquent, how very 
convincing they are: ‘‘His will is our peace,’’ said Dante; ‘‘ Let 
us bind up the nation’s wounds,’’ said Lincoln. What is impor- 
tant for teachers is a rather generally held belief that the standard 
or norm may be approached, and a determination to direct a con- 
siderable part of the undergraduate’s energies to seeking it. 

Do we have faith in liberal education? The Harvard report 
presents a reason for faith which is available to any scholar and 
scientist of broad intellectual sympathies. Will they have faith 
in it? When they means undergraduates, I think the answer will 
be yes, if many of the faculty share and put into practice the 
creed affirmed. If they means the general public, clearly the 
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complex application of the beliefs requires a great deal of simple 
and forceful exposition. The English poet, Ralph Hodgson, now 
living in Ohio, reversed an old saying and touched off the wedding 
of faith and knowledge whenever the higher learning is vital and 
operative. ‘‘Some things,’’ he said, ‘‘must be believed to be 
seen.’’ The colleges are full of knowers and inquirers. To an 
important degree, these men and women are believers too. The © 
special character of the beliefs, their strength, and why they are 
essential to civilization can be made manifest and available to all 


thinking men. 








REPORT OE THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
ACADEMIC DEANS 


RUTH L. HIGGINS 
DEAN, BEAVER COLLEGE 


E second annnual meeting of the American Conference of 

Academic Deans, an auxiliary of the Association of American 
Colleges, held in Hotel Cleveland, January 9, 1946, attracted 140 
registrants, representing 32 states and the District of Columbia, 
in addition to quite a few visitors. A year ago, in Atlantic City, 
about 75 academic deans, realizing the need of a national associ- 
ation which would provide opportunity for informal discussion 
of mutual problems and practices and exchange of points of view, 
planned an organization under the initial leadership of Dr. E. V. 
Bowers, then Dean of Marshall College. Within a year, 370 
deans have applied for membership. To cover the expenses of 
programs, the proceedings, and postage, one dollar is charged for 
dues. Voting privileges are extended to deans of member colleges 
in the Association of American Colleges. 

The program included 30 topics under the headings of adminis- 
tration, curriculum, veterans, modern languages, student gui- 
dance, and faculty, with no provision for prepared papers. In 
the morning session, Dean Harlan H. Hatcher, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, presided over and led a lively discussion on the absorbing 
topic of veterans, including questions of admission, sub-freshman 
and refresher courses, the trend toward vocational emphasis, 
administrative problems with respect to housing, faculty, size of 
classes, and emotional adjustments. The realization of the ina- 
bility of the colleges and universities to take care of the eligible 
veterans who want to attend college led to the adoption of the 
following resolution : 


RESOLVED that the American Conference of Academic Deans 
express its deep concern over the instructional and housing 
needs, on the college level, of returning veterans, which the 
colleges and universities are not now equipped to meet; 


And request the Association of American Colleges to appoint 
a@ commission or committee to investigate these needs and 
recommend action, through the appropriate authorities of 
the Association. 
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The discussion of the afternoon session under the leadership of 
Dean Hayward Keniston, University of Michigan, centered on 
curricular matters, particularly the new-type courses in general 
education, the difficulties of obtaining satisfactory instructors for 
these courses and determining content suitable for both major 
and non-major students, the quantity and type of foreign lan- 
guage requirements, and special experiments which are being 
tested in various institutions. 

The extremely profitable sessions closed with the presentation 
of the officers for 1946: Dean Edward R. Bartlett, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Dean C. Clement French, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Vice-Chairman; Dean Ruth L. Higgins, Beaver 
College, Secretary-Treasurer; and the other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Dr. E. V. Bowers, as out-going chairman; 
Dean Harlan H. Hatcher, Ohio State University ; Dean Stephen 
A. Mulcahy, Boston College; Dean Susan P. Cobbs, Swarthmore 
College ; Dean Logan Wilson, Tulane University. 











HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHRISTIANITY 
GOULD WICKEY 


All branches of the Christian Church must unite in an edu- 
cational program against the forces and instruments of secu- 
larism permeating the whole of modern life and culture. If 
God is not necessary in education, He is not necessary any- 
where. If the Church does not possess an effective educa- 
tional program and method within its total program, the 
Church will be eliminated gradually from modern life. 

HIS is the heart of the conviction with which your executive 
secretary has labored for this Commission during the past 
eleven years. For the confidence implied in your cooperation, 
I am deeply grateful. The records indicate that the church- 
related colleges of America are more united today than at any 
time in the history of our country, that through our publications 
the public knows more definitely where Christian higher educa- 
tion is going, and that there is a responsiveness on the part of 
educators to the presentation of the cause of religion such as did 
not exist ten years ago. For the achievement of these objectives, 
this organization is responsible in no small manner. 


I. Some MATTERS OF INFORMATION 


The interest in this fellowship of church-related colleges con- 
tinues to grow. Our membership is 430, of which 392 are four- 
year and 38 are junior colleges. There are 326 Protestant and 
104 Catholic colleges. No colleges are counted or continued as 
members which have not paid their dues. 

The number of colleges admitted by the Commission during 
1945 is 29. As a matter of record and for your information, their 
names and the states of their location are: 

Stillman Institute, Alabama; Rollins College, Florida; Norman 
Junior College, Georgia; Blackburn College, Frances Shimer Col- 
lege, The Principia College, Quincy College, Illinois ; Marian Col- 
lege, St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame, Indiana; Grand View 
College, Iowa; College of Emporia, Kansas; Leland College, 
Louisiana; Southern Christian Institute, Mississippi; Duchesne 

Nore: Annual Report of the Executive Secretary to the National Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education. 
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College, Nebraska; Manhattan College, Notre Dame College, Saint 
Bernardine of Siena College, New York; Elon College, North 
Carolina; Defiance College, Ohio; University of Portland, Ore- 
gon; Duquesne University, Mt. Aloysius Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Friendship Junior College, South Carolina; Fisk Uni- 
versity, Tennessee; Bishop College, Samuel Huston College, 
Trinity University, Wiley College, Texas; Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, Virginia; and Alverno Teachers College, Wisconsin. 

In the field of publication, your secretary has edited four issues 
of Christian Education, the only journal in America, and, some 
say in the world, published in the interest of Christian higher 
education. This makes a volume of more than 300 pages which 
is declared to be of significant value for libraries, faculty mem- 
bers and pastors, as well as intelligent laymen. Also, he has 
edited six issues of College and Church, a mimeographed bulletin 
which goes to college presidents, and five issues of Campus and 
Church, a mimeographed bulletin sent to more than 2000 church 
workers with students. Through the courtesy and at the request 
of Dr. Snavely, he has contributed pages of information in the 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. 

More requests than can be accepted have come to your secre- 
tary for addresses at colleges and universities in religious empha- 
sis weeks and for special occasions. A religious emphasis week 
at the University of Minnesota offered opportunity to speak to 
five student groups, one faculty group, and on one radio program. 

During 1945, travel conditions prevented holding two regular 
conferences of church-related colleges, but did not prevent a 
worthwhile meeting at Omaha. 

Largely through the influence of this Commission, some eighty 
colleges will be visited by leaders, under the auspices of various 
church boards of education, to discuss with faculty groups the 
relation of religion and education. 

Continued contacts are had with the Selective Service System 
in the interest of the proper classification of men preparing for 
the ministry. We take no little pride in the fact that there are 
literally thousands of young men preparing for the ministry in 
our church-related colleges today who would not be there if a 
certain service had not been rendered. 

On October 3, 1934, I appeared before the Federal Communica- 
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tions Commission in the interest of preserving the radio for edu- 
cation facilities. During the past year a study was made to 
ascertain the extent of the use of the radio by our church-related 
colleges at this time. According to the returns thus far received, 
10% use the radio regularly, and 42% occasionally. However, 
it is admitted that the use of the radio greatly declined during 
the war period. Many letters indicated that there will be a 
decided pickup in the future. The most frequently mentioned 
type of program is musical, then devotional. Other types men- 
tioned are: drama, roundtable discussions, and vocational. A few 
indicated that ‘‘canned’’ programs are not acceptable. On the 
basis of this study, your National Commission has directed that 
copies of successful programs be transmitted to the colleges which 
have expressed a desire for them and that addresses suitable for 
radio use be obtained and distributed to the colleges making 
requests for such manuscripts. 

The problem of Compulsory Peacetime Military Training is not 
dead and needs the continued and constant attention of thought- 
ful American citizens. At the request of the Commission, through 
a special committee, Dr. John Davis, executive secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Church of the Disciples of Christ, and 
your secretary appeared before the special congressional com- 
mittee on June 6. More recently, December 6, your secretary 
appeared before the House of Representatives Committee on Mili- 
tary Training. During the evening of the same day, by request 
of the National Broadcasting Company, I appeared on a program 
earried by some 150 stations. The Religious News Service carried 
an extensive quotation in a special release. 


II. Some PrRoJects 


In cooperation with the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, it is anticipated that the Handbook on Christian Higher 
Education will be issued in 1946. This volume will show the 
status of church-related colleges during the war period and their 
significant contributions. 

The minister of the local parish is one of the most important 
factors in determining the attitude of youth towards the church- 
related college and type of activities while attending such a col- 
lege. The Council of Church Boards of Education has planned 
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to issue a brochure on The Minister and Higher Christian Edu- 
cation. In this project, this Commission is much interested and 
will give every possible assistance and encouragement. Already 
a friend has offered to give $250 to help assure an extensive dis- 
tribution of such a brochure. 

As already indicated, this Commission hopes to render special 
service during 1946 to its members interested in radio programs. 
Much can be done in this field, but it requires on the part of the 
colleges careful and continued thought. 


III. An INTERPRETATION 


Recently a Catholic friend called me and expressed deep con- 
cern about the whole problem of religion in education. That 
conversation has encouraged me to present an interpretation 
which may have significance in these days. 

It is becoming quite popular to try to do something in the field 
of religion and education. The Hazen Foundation has issued a 
series of brochures. The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is active in urging that the spirit of tolerance permeate our 
American life, and that the spirit of religion be incorporated in 
educational programs. The American Council on Education has 
ealled at least one conference on the subject, and, I understand, 
others are contemplated. Because of the interest of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges in this field, the National Conference 
of Church-Related Colleges was willing to change its name and 
to become a commission of the Association. 

In all this activity and discussion, we hear the phrases: religion 
and education, and also religion in education. When we speak 
of religion and education, it assumes that the two are separate 
and may or may not be related. Under this assumption, there is 
always conflict and tension. 

When we speak of religion in education, we assume that about 
the only thing which may be necessary is to put some religion into 
the educational program in some way and the problem is solved. 
But we really do not mean just any kind of religion. If it is just 
any kind, then from a Christian point of view it may be really 
anti-Christian. Further, when religion is put into education, 
there is the likelihood that religion will be smothered, that educa- 
tional materials and methods will not be changed. 
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I submit that a more correct point of view is expressed in this 
phrase: higher education in Christianity. Effective Christianity 
needs the educational method. When education is carried on 
within the atmosphere and under the auspices of Christianity, a 
host of problems are solved and many questions are never raised. 

The general purpose of the church-related college can then be 
expressed in this manner: to help discover and apply truth, and 
to help develop Christian personality under the best educational 
standards and procedures. 

The specific purposes of the college will be: 

1. To furnish college training to those who will exercise an 
intelligent Christian influence whatever their occupation; to 
those who will render special Christian service in the Church, 
the school, and the community; and to those who plan to enter 
the distinctive field of the Church’s ministry. 

2. To present the relationship of Christian principles to our 
social and economic life. 

3. To conduct research in fields directly related to the Church 
and her work. 

The means for achieving these purposes will be: 

1. The policy of the college will be positively Christian, in 
business administration, in academic standards and in the super- 
vision of student life. 

2. The activities of the students will correspond to the princi- 
ples of Christian culture and will be planned to develop Christian 
personality in the students. 

3. The teachers will be Christians. Such teachers, possessing 
knowledge of Christian truth, Christian convictions and Chris- 
tian courage, are essential to the development of Christian per- 
sonalities. "Who teaches is as important as what is taught and 
how. Their example and their varied activities, apart from their 
teaching, will be instruments towards the same end. 

4. The curriculum, correlated primarily through the Christian 
teacher, will afford the student a comprehensive knowledge of the 
Bible, an adequate understanding of Christian truth, and right 
techinques of Christian living. 


CONCLUSION 


In these days of confusion and uncertainty, in a world of 
suffering and sorrow, we see a host of youth seeking and crying 
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out, ‘‘O Lord, how long! how long!’’ They seek an education 
which reconciles them to the experiences of life, which carries an 
authority higher than man, which surpasses human values and 
yet unites man in a glorious brotherhood. 

Even though the Harvard report ‘‘does not feel justified in 
proposing religious instruction as a part of the curriculum,’’ we 
are frank to declare, without hesitation, that the spirit of Christi- 
anity must permeate the whole program and method of education 
if it is to be effective in building a new world. We believe edu- 
cation can be safely left with those who see culture through the 
eyes of Christianity, because Christianity is willing to present 
the whole truth which frees man to choose and to develop. Here 
is ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ so greatly desired 
by the human heart. 

A challenge comes to the church-related colleges of America to 
allow the atmosphere and spirit of Christianity to influence the 
totality of their program, and to consider themselves the educa- 
tional arm of the Church. No work is more important and will 
pay larger dividends than the efforts of higher education in 
Christianity to transmit a living faith, to develop an aroused 
conviction, and to reveal a vision of a Kingdom which is to be in 
the world but which already is in process of becoming in the 
hearts of men everywhere. 











WE SHALL HONOR THEM 


FRANCIS P. GAINES 
PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


FoR one time I shall use this space to present a matter of pure 
sentiment, of the deepest and the most delicate sentiment of 
my heart. 

When all records have been made complete, it will appear that 
we have lost approximately 120 former students in this costliest 
of wars. Some of the boys are still listed as ‘‘Missing’’ and may, 
by the mercy of God, yet be spared to us. 

It happens that nearly every one of those boys has been a mem- 
ber of our student body in the fifteen years of my conection with 
the institution; it happens that I knew them and called them 
friend. 

If it were in order, and if I had room on this page, I could try 
to suggest the admiration we have for every one of these men. I 
could even indicate the history of my personal friendship. This 
one, for example, is the son of a lady who has been for many 
years a member of our staff; this one worked his way through 
college in my office; this one is the nephew of a man to whom I 
am extremely close; ten or a dozen of them, little ‘‘buddies’’ of 
my own children, came into my home at will and went on, when 
they were so disposed, into my refrigerator. I could extend this 
page indefinitely, remembering with pride every boy. 

Thinking of them I know the price we have paid for what we 
glibly call our blessings. I know now that every time we draw 
a sigh of relief because the war is over and is victoriously over, 
every time we thank God that the hideous peril which blasted 
other countries was not visited upon us, we are paying tribute 
to those boys. I know we owe to them an infinite debt. 

Somehow I cannot bring myself to think of these boys in the 
past tense. With clumsy approach and with futile words, but 
with tremendous honesty of conviction, I have tried to say to the 
parents of these boys that in a real sense the glorious young lives 
go on and on. I know what I am saying. Just as one of their 


Nore: Reprinted from The Alumni Magazine, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Virginia, November, 1945. 
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friends, for example, I confess they are much with me. Often 
they are my companions on a long, tedious trip; sometimes they 
greet me, suddenly greet me, at a familiar campus spot. (‘‘They 
shall not grow old, as we that are left grow old.’’) They help 
me. They rebuke my sluggish immobility and they try to rescue 
me from selfish complacency. They make me want to be a better 
man. 
* #s # 

What I am eager for, almost desperately eager for, is that not 
only the name and the memory but also the influence of these 
boys shall be saved for us, shall be made a part of the indestruc- 
tible assets of Washington and Lee. As succeeding generations 
come and go upon these green stretches, what could we present 
of finer inspiration than the story of these young students who 
also walked the grassy ways and then gave everything that other 
boys might know a world of happiness and of peace? 

Whatever we do for them must be worthy. We cannot bring 
as tribute to their memory, or as enforcement of their influence, 
something that is cheap, something that is transient, something 
that is not consistent. 

From the final chapters of two of these boys I have found a 
grand suggestion. Jerry isone. He earned his college expenses 
by working in the alumni office—and incidentally made about 
all A’s. He went to the war and was killed. He had no estate 
whatever except his insurance, but out of that amount he left 
us $500 as a scholarship fund, a gift to other boys forever. 

Jim is the other boy. One of the most brilliant students who 
ever put foot on this campus. Jim, too, went and was killed. 
Then his father and his mother set up a memorial scholarship ; 
there will always be some deserving boy, some promising boy, to 
realize his ambition—in the name of Jim. 

I cannot escape the feeling that this idea is probably the best 
one, to have here perpetually in the name of every boy we lost, 
and for the honor of every one, separately and individually, a 
scholarship that means opportunity for another fine boy. 

I happen to be among those parents who received safely home 
their sons. I have, of course, an inexpressible sense of gratitude 
for that fact. I don’t know a nobler way to show that gratitude 
than to do something in honor of the boys that didn’t come back. 
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I don’t know a better way to render that honor than the way 
Jerry and the parents of Jim have showed us. 
* * @ 


In a large and a true, if yet an undefined, sense this memorial, 
and other symbols of lasting memory, must be recognitions also 
of the boys who came back. Certainly we could never forget the 
obligation to them, our sense of the distinction they have con- 
ferred upon us, not less than our gratitude that they were given 
back to their loved ones and to us. They will go on from strength 
to strength, and in the light of their achievement reflect radiance 
upon Alma Mater. Concerning them we may apply the thought 
of that comment from the Great Teacher: By these fruits, we 
shall happily be judged. 

But those 120 who shall not come back again to the circle of 
their hearts’ affection or to the campus of their merry youth, 
their work is done. Or is it really done? While we grieve for 
them, do we not have a summons from them? I think I still hear 
those young voices; I think that we on this campus who once 
gave, with kindest intention, some instructions to them now have 
a mandate from them. 

* © - 

We are laying plans for the Bicentennial of 1949. We shall 
celebrate two hundred years of service (not many schools have 
that privilege), but no service could be more valuable than what 
these boys have done. We shall try to strengthen ourselves for 
the years ahead, but we have no richer strength than the memory 
of these boys. 

As a part of this Bicentennial, we shall certainly—and without 
apology—invite contributions to make the worthy memorial. 

Approaching this great observance, I have naturally sent my 
mind far and wide, across the past and into the future. I come 
always to one conclusion, that this is the first item, this is the 
supreme obligation: We shall honor them. 

















REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GUY E. SNAVELY 


[HE American college has reached its maturity. In spite of the 

loss of all able-bodied male students of college age through 
Selective Service during the four years of World War II, not one 
accredited four-year liberal arts college has closed its doors. One 
only has been transformed: the Central YMCA College of Chi- 
eago has given up its president and most of its faculty for the 
establishment of the new Roosevelt College. 

Lest it be inferred that the colleges have not suffered distress 
during the war, I hasten to add that their troubles and problems 
have been many. Unhesitatingly they have all offered their re- 
sources to the Government for any possible use for the war effort. 
Many of the colleges and universities have been utilized by the 
Government for a number of purposes, including the training of 
officers. The financial return has meant no noteworthy abiding 
gain to the institutions, although in many instances it has meant 
the balancing of that part of the budget that has to do with the 
maintenance of the properties. 

Obviously the colleges and universities had to balance their 
budgets by various means. Some have fallen back on their re- 
serves, some church-related colleges have had additional funds 
appropriated by their supporting denominations, others (proba- 
bly the great majority) have interceded with their alumni and 
other loyal friends for annual gifts. A few have been obliged to 
accumulate operating debts. 

The new era in which we are now entering, which might prop- 
erly be called the atomic age, does present many problems as well 
as offer wonderful opportunities for the colleges. 

They will face the ever-present problem of balancing the 
budget. There will be a lack of good professors in many fields. 
For a while the question of student enrolment should not be diffi- 
cult. The improvement of the curriculum is always open for 
discussion. 

The greatest opportunity, nay urgent responsibility, for the 
colleges, will be to imbue their students with the ideals of world 
citizenship. Our colleges produced the minds which evolved the 
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fission of the atom which has resulted in the dreadful military 
weapon that commits wholesale murder on such a shuddering 
scale. These same colleges must educate men and women who will 
see that we have a federated world that will maintain an abiding 
peace. Any other policy will result in the suicide of mankind. 

Great also will be the responsibility of the college to educate its 
students not only to be leaders in business, community, social and 
church life, but also to be better citizens. Before our nation can 
assume the role demanded of it in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, its leaders, including college alumni, must be capable of 
maintaining stable government—local, state and national. 

The results of a recent survey of postwar building programs, 
published a few weeks ago in The New York Times, would indicate 
that a great number of colleges and universities have accumulated 
funds or have funds in sight for large campus expansion. From 
this report it would seem that a veritable building spree is in pros- 
pect as soon as labor and materials are available. 

On the other hand, my observations would lead me to believe 
that the great majority of the colleges, particularly the smaller 
independent ones, will face tremendous financial problems. For 
some time they will have to meet the high costs of materials of all 
sorts ; they will be obliged to raise salaries and wages so that they 
ean hold the best faculty members and nonteaching staff; they 
must complete improvements they have deferred during the war. 

With the reduction in income from endowment investments, the 
colleges will have to find other means of support. In spite of the 
gloomy prophesies, press reports indicate that people of means 
are continuing to give large sums to colleges and universities: 
others are still remembering them in a bountiful way through 
their wills. Reliance on federal aid is very uncertain. Then, too, 
such aid is overshadowed always by the threat of federal control. 

The plan that has grown greatly and become almost universal 
to obtain a great number of gifts of varying sizes from alumni 
and friends may be th- best solution for the balancing of the 
budgets in the future. The late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
requested a committee headed by Vannevar Bush, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, more than a year 
ago to make a study and report on research projects in the areas 
of human welfare and national defense to be financed by the gov- 
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ernment. The report has been made. As a result, two bills are 
now pending in the United States Senate. It is generally under- 
stood in Washington, that the two bills will be combined and 
improved and presented to the Congress shortly, with the ap- 
proval of the President of the United States. In the current bills 
are included recommendations for 24,000 annual scholarships 
open to competent students in the colleges of their choice, and 
900 annual postgraduate fellowships. Such a plan should not 
only be helpful to the welfare of the country but. satisfactory to 
the independent colleges because, with freedom of choice of 
institutions by the students, there should be no fear of federal 
domination. 

All standard colleges will in the near future have more than 
enough applicants to bring their student enrolment back to pre- 
war normaley. From a large number of presidents I have ob- 
tained information recently that their enrolment averages 10 to 
20 per cent more than it did a year ago. More young women are 
going to college: reports indicate that every first-class woman’s 
college has had a long waiting list since last spring. 

It is fair to assume that as many young men as usual will be 
going to college, probably more, because of their inability to enter 
promptly in the labor market and because of the increased num- 
ber of scholarships and loans already available. For some ten 
years at least, most of the colleges will be having a considerable 
number of returning veterans who will enrol under the provisions 
of federal aid through the G. I. Bill of Rights. Recent reports 
show that some 125,000 veterans have already enroled in the col- 
leges during the current term. Probably as many more will 
enrol before the end of this college year. 

It is fair to assume also that in a few years there will be a great 
influx of students from foreign countries. During the war there 
has been a great increase of students enroling from Latin Ameri- 
can countries. With the foreign groups will arise the problem of 
allocation, because most of them will want to go to the large uni- 
versities with great reputation located on the Atlantic or Pacific 
seaboards. 

It. is axiomatic that a good college must have a good faculty. 
Many faculties have been depleted during the war by loss of staff 
members to the armed forces and to industry. From what I can 
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hear, many of the better teachers of this number will not return, 
There has been the loss for four years of the regular number pre- 
paring for college teaching because of enlistments of all able- 
bodied young men in the armed forces or in war work. 

To attract and hold competent persons in the teaching profes- 
sion, salaries and other conditions will have to be improved. 
Arrangements for sabbatical leaves should be made; retirement 
and other benefits enjoyed by persons covered by the Social 
Security Act will have to be anticipated. 

The Association of American Colleges has sensed the situation 
and at its annual meeting in January, 1945, established a National 
Roster of Prospective College Teachers. A plan was evolved 
whereby the 606 member colleges would select, after careful 
scrutiny, a small number of outstanding members in each senior 
class to encourage them to continue study in postgraduate insti- 
tutions. These young people would be further encouraged to go 
back to their alma maters for a year of ‘‘in service’’ training as 
part-time instructors or assistants. At the end of the second year, 
there would be further scrutiny and consultation to help the 
candidates to determine whether they really did desire teaching 
and were sufficiently competent to go ahead with further study 
to become college teachers. The colleges obligated themselves to 
assist their respective seniors in obtaining financial help when 
necessary for their advanced study. 

Earlier in the war, the Association of American Colleges ap- 
pointed a Commission on Liberal Education to make thorough 
investigations and proposals for curriculum improvement. The 
initial report of the Association’s Commission was distributed 
through sale to nearly 10,000 persons. Every college and uni- 
versity had had its own special committee making studies in this 
area. In the last issue of the Association Bulletin are reviews 
of the curricular studies issued recently by four well-known 
members. 

Encouraging for better relations among the nations of the 
world is the recent formation of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. At the London Conference, 
which concluded on November 16, 1945, the delegates of 44 nations 
signed the Constitution establishing the organization. The action 
taken was unanimous. The only great nation not represented at 
the Conference was the Soviet Government. 
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Each member country will have five delegates in the organiza- 
tion ; there will be an executive board of 18 members; the director 
general will head up a secretariat in charge of the details of the 
administration. Each Government will appoint its five delegates 
after consultation with the cultural and educational bodies within 
the country. Our Association should have particular concern in 
this matter. 

On June 25, the Association held a regional conference at Walla 
Walla, Washington, which was well attended by representatives 
from member colleges in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and Montana. Speakers included Hugh G. Grant, former U. S. 
Minister of Albania and Thailand; President I. J. Lubbers of 
Hope College, Chairman of the National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education ; Dean Mark H. Ingraham of the University of 
Wisconsin ; President Winslow S. Anderson of Whitman College ; 
and the Executive Director. 

Together with Executive Secretary Gould Wickey and the Rev- 
erend Ernest J. Palen, pastor of the Middle Collegiate Church of 
New York, we made a survey of the colleges and seminaries in 
Iowa, Michigan and New Jersey, affiliated with the Reformed 
Church of America. 

During the year I have served on a number of committees 
including U. S. Office of Education Committee on Surplus War 
Property, which was concerned with the disposal of such property 
to educational institutions of all types. From time to time I have 
sat, upon invitation, with the Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government of the American 
Council on Education. 

As the new president of the Federation of French Alliances of 
the United States and Canada, I have had some opportunity to 
continue developing good relations with the leaders in educational 
and cultural associations of France. It was some strain to recall 
enough French to present recently at a New York dinner the 
permanent secretary of the Académie Frangaise, M. Georges 
Duhamel. 

Fifteen letters of general interest and information have gone 
to the membership during the year. 

It has been my good fortune to have visited 47 member colleges. 
I have spoken at eight of these colleges. 
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It has been a pleasure to work with President James P. Baxter 
of the Association. He has been most attentive to the details of 
the office, in spite of the fact that he has been almost overwhelmed 
with the duties of his own presidency at Williams College, with 
his work at the Office of Scientific Research and Development, and 
with his service on the Committees of the Army and Navy con- 
cerned with the postwar curricula at Annapolis and West Point. 

















REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


DURING the past year the Board of Directors has held four 

well-attended meetings: January 12, at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City ; April 26, in our New York offices; September 20, 
at the Statler Hotel in Washington; January 9, at the Hotel 
Cleveland in Cleveland. 

The principal topics under discussions at the various Board 
meetings included the proposal for universal military training, 
distribution of war surplus property to the colleges and universi- 
ties, the formation of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the cooperation with the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of State in developing its Division of Cultural Cooperation 
and the programs of the various Commissions—principally In- 
surance and Annuities, International Cultural Relations, Liberal 
Education and Citizenship. 

The vacancy on the Board caused by the resignation of Presi- 
dent Perey A. Roy of Loyola University, due to his transfer to 
another type of work, was filled by the election of President 
Edmund E. Day of Cornell University. President Frane L. Me- 
Cluer of Westminster College was elected vice-president of the 
Board to fill President Roy’s vacancy. 

The Board has acknowledged with thanks the receipt of a grant 
of $1,000 from the Hazen Foundation for the activities of the 
Commission on International Cultural Relations. 

Cordial thanks were voted by the Board to Doctor Henry S. 
Drinker of Philadelphia for the gift of his translation of the vocal 
works of Brahms, a book of 210 pages to be distributed gratis to 
the president of each member college and to a number of other 
colleges and music schools. 

The Board approved the appointment of Miss Norwood Baker, 
formerly of the Converse College faculty, to be the assistant direc- 
tor of the Arts Program to take the place of Miss Marjorie Nichol- 
son, who resigned to join the staff of Reader’s Digest. 

By vote of the last annual meeting the Commission on Public 
Relations presented on June 13 to the Congressional Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy the resolutions concerning universal 
military training, which had been adopted at the 1945 annual 
meeting and had been published on pp. 170-172 of the March, 
1945, issue of the BULLETIN. 
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The presentation was made by the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, President Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati, 
Supplementary remarks and responses to questions were made by 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University and Executive 
Director Snavely. 

On behalf of the Association an official letter of condolence was 
sent to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on the death of her distin- 
guished husband, the former President of the United States. An 
official letter of good wishes, with an offer of cooperation on the 
part of the Association was sent to the new President, Harry §. 
Truman. 

At its September 20 meeting, the Board entertained at luncheon, 
Director Bryan J. Hovde of the Division of Cultural Cooperation 
of the U. S. State Department and seven of his colleagues repre- 
senting the work of his division in the various sections of the 
world. At this conference there was an interchange of ideas on 
the possibility of cooperation of the Association with the Division 
on a number of arrangements. 

The following colleges are recommended for membership in the 
Association : 


Atlantic Union College 

Briar Cliff College 

Montana State University 
Mount Saint Mary College 
University of Oregon 
University of Santo Domingo 
University of Wyoming 

Utah State Agricultural College 
Washington Missionary College 


Several other applications for membership were laid on the 
table. It is again a source of gratification to note that no member 
institution has been dropped for nonpayment of dues. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
VICE-CHANCELLOR, NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY 


SCHEDULE A 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
GENERAL FUND 


January 1, 1945 to December 31, 1945 
Balance, January 1, 1945 $31,719.30 
Receipts 
Membership Dues 1942, 1943, 1944 $ 200.00 
1945 29,820.05 
1946 in advance 200.00 
$30,220.05 
BULLETIN and Reprints 2,715.64 
Books 125.20 
Interest 325.88 
Contribution 6.00 
Sale of Office Equipment 218.00 























Total Receipts 33,610.77 





$65,330.07 


Disbursements 
Annual Meeting $ 800.63 
American Council on Education 100.00 
Committees and Commissions 1,387.93 
BULLETIN and Reprints 4,142.31 
Government Relationships 731.17 
Regional Conferences 431.47 
Office 

Auditing 75.00 
Equipment 35.00: 
Expenses 1,089.64 
Rent 2,076.00 
Salaries and Annuities 15,809.09 
Travel 500.73 



































19,585.46 
Total Disbursements 27,178.97 





Balance, December 31, 1945 $38,151.10 
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SCHEDULE B 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 
January 1, 1945 to December 31, 1945 
Arts Program 
Balance, January 1, 1945 $42,166.01 
Receipts 17,954.67 
$60,120.68 
Disbursements 26,892.69 
Balance, December 31, 1945 $33,227.99 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 
Balance, January 1, 1945 $ 1,542.88 
Receipts 197.87 
$ 1,740.75 
Disbursements 71.33 
Balance, December 31, 1946 .......... $ 1,669.42 
College Registration Service 
Balance, January 1, 1945 ‘ $ 499.00 
Balance, December 31, 1945 $ 499.00 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 
Receipts: Hazen Foundation $ 1,000.00 
Commission on Liberal Education 
Balance, January 1, 1945 $ 1,658.12 
Disbursements ........cccccesccsssunnee 1,303.93 
Balance, December 31, 1945 $ 354.19 





Cowling-Davidson Book on Liberal Education for Democracy 
Balance, January 1, 1945 





Balance, December 31, 1945 





Guide to Comparative Literature 





Balance, January 1, 1945 





Balance, December 31, 1945 
SCHEDULE C 


STATEMENT OF CASH BALANCES 


December 31, 1945 
Funds 
General Fund 





Arts Program 





Circulating Library of Choral Music 





College Registration Service 





Commission on International Cultural Relations 
Commission on Liberal Education . 





Cowling-Davidson Book on Liberal Education for Democracy ..... 





Guide to Comparative Literature 


Total 








$ 3,000.00 
$ 3,000.00 


$ 250.00 
$ 250.00 


$38,151.10 
33,227.99 
1,669.42 
499.00 
1,000.00 
354.19 
3,000.00 
250.00 


$78,151.70 
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Composed of Balances in 
Guaranty Trust Company $35,623.64 
Bowery Savings Bank 7,657.93 
Emigrant Savings Bank 8,700.42 
Union Dime Savings Bank 13,535.47 
West Side Savings Bank 12,609.24 
Cash on Hand 25.00 
Total (as above) $78,151.70 

SCHEDULE D 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1945 
Assets 
Cash in Banks and on Hand $78,151.70 
Furniture and Equipment (less depreciation) 314.60 
Circulating Library of Choral Music at Estimated Value of 9,300.00 
Deposit, American Air Lines 425.00 
Accounts Receivable 225.00 
Total $88 416.30 
‘Funds 

General Fund $38,576.10 
Arts Program 33,767.59 
Circulating Library of Choral Music 10,969.42 
College Registration Service 499.00 
Commission on International Cultural Relations 1,000.00 
Commission on Liberal Education 354.19 
Cowling-Davidson Book 3,000.00 
Guide to Comparative Literature 250.00 
Total (as above) $88,416.30 





Tait, Weller & Baker 
Certified Public Accountants 
Philadelphia—New York 


We certify that in our opinion the foregoing statements of Cash Receipts 





and Disbursements for the year ended December 31, 1945, of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
properly present the transactions for the year as recorded on the books and 
records of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Tait, WELLER & BAKER 
Certified Public Accountants 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 


WILLIAM P. TOLLEY 
CHANCELLOR, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


DURING the past year the academic world has been singularly 

free from the unrest and turbulence in employer-employee 
relationships that have disturbed business and industry. So few 
eases involving questions of academic freedom and academic ten- 
ure have been reported that your Commission has had compara- 
tively little to do. 

The gain in student enrolment and the shortage of experienced 
teachers have facilitated the absorption of faculty members re- 
turning from the armed forces and other national service. Ten- 
ure rights have been protected and there has been a general 
disposition to treat returning instructors with fairness and 
generosity. 

There is now universal recognition of the importance of safe- 
guarding both the freedom and the tenure of members of the 
instructional staff. Even the tensions of war have not weakened 
the conviction of administrative officers that this protection for 
teachers is essential to the unimpeded pursuit of truth and the 
educational interests of the students who are taught. 

It is, however, important to note that the security thus pro- 
vided is not an end in itself. The guarantees of academic free- 
dom and tenure are for the ultimate protection of the educational 
process and the youth who are served. There is the implicit 
assumption that they will help to insure competent and effective 
instruction. 

In the coming year, increased attention should be given to the 
encouragement of alert and scholarly attitudes and performance. 
The members of our teaching staffs have worked throughout the 
war years with little rest or respite. The continuance of acceler- 
ated programs has frequently resulted in extreme fatigue. Pro-- 
ductive research has suffered and standards of instruction have 
been impaired. As soon as conditions permit, adequate vacations 
should be granted and an effort made to secure a better balance 
between teaching and research. Academic standards should be 
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re-examined and the quality of instruction should be improved. 
Renewed attention to excellence in teaching will help to justify 
the implications of the freedom and tenure which now seem 
assured. 

The forthcoming retirement of President William C. Dennis 
of Earlham and President Meta Glass of Sweetbrier will rob us 
of two of the most useful members of our Commission and we 
should like to express our deep appreciation of the service they 
have rendered and our sincere regret that we shall no longer have 
the benefit of their counsel and help. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ARTS 


R. H. FITZGERALD 
CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


E Arts Program announcements for 1945-46 included 11 

Concert Artists and 31 Faculty Visitors. Since the mailing 
of the announcements, two Concert Artists have been added: Sari 
Biro, pianist, and Raul Spivak, pianist. One of our former 
Faculty Visitors, Julian DeGray, pianist, has resumed his duties 
at Bennington College after a two-year assignment with our 
State Department in Stockholm, and a tour is being organized 
for him. 

An experiment undertaken this season was that of offering 
Sullivan C. Richardson, lecturer on South America, through the 
courtesy of a commercial sponsor. A total of 61 engagements 
has been confirmed from a mailing of 75 letters. The institutions 
Mr. Richardson has visited to date have commented very favor- 
ably on his programs and on the fact that the commercial sponsor- 
ship has been handled in such a dignified and unobtrusive 
manner. 

The coming of peace brought a few changes in the personnel 
of the Arts Program: Harold J. Brennan, of Westminster College 
(Pennsylvania), was granted a year’s leave of absence by his 
institution for the purpose of teaching art in an Army University 
Center in Europe. Dr. Y. C. Yang was sent to London by the 
Chinese Government for participation in the International Secre- 
tariat of the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations. 
Mr. Alexander Kerensky is spending several months in Australia 
but expects to return to the States in the spring. Tours for these 
three visitors were cancelled. In addition, Miss Orrea Pernel 
was forced to cancel her tour because of her heavy schedule at 
Bennington College. 

Response to the announcements, mailed May 15, was unusually 
good. Since September we have seen signs of better economic 
conditions in small colleges. Due to increased enrolment many 
have written to say that they expect to take advantage of our 
offerings more and more, and expressed commendation for the 
programs offered ; particularly during the stress of war. 
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The following statistics indicate the increase in engagements: 


ToTAL NUMBER OF VISITS ARRANGED 


1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
Comcert artists n....cccscscsssssnsssnsen 33 38 50 
Faculty visitors ...................... 156 147 170 
Colleges Served .....cccccsssssssssnsnseensen 137 126 154 
New Colleges served ...ccccccsccs 36 24 45 
Urable t0 SOrve ...cccccccsecsrsneeneseene 14 a 45 


Our inability to serve 45 colleges this year is due to two rea- 
sons : tours cancelled, for which no substitutes could be provided, 
and because a great many Faculty-Visitor tours were over- 
subscribed. 

In the 154 colleges served, it is interesting to note that 118 are 
member colleges against 36 nonmember colleges. Out of 45 col- 
leges served for the first time, 22 are member colleges; 23 are 
nonmember colleges. 

A call meeting of the Commission on the Arts was held in New 
York on December 11, 1945. In the absence of the Chairman, 
President Carter Davidson served as Chairman pro tempore. 

The Commission heard a report on Sullivan C. Richardson’s 
tour for the year 1945-46, and tentative plans for trips to other 
countries for the purpose of gathering additional material for 
illustrated lectures. The Commission approved the tentative 


plans. 
FACULTY VISITORS OFFERED FOR 1945-46 











Visitor Subject 
¢ Harold J. Brennan, Westminster College Arterafts 
Anne Cooke, Howard University Drama 


¢ Magnolia Coullet, Millsaps College 
* Julian DeGray, Bennington College 


Music (voice) 
Piano Programs 








James de la Fuente, Hendrix College 
Lamar Dodd, University of Georgia 
E. William Doty, University of Texas 


Gabriel Fenyves, Macalester College 
Edwin Gerschefski, Converse College 
Harry Gottlieb, New York City 
Arnold D. Graeffe, Stephens College 
Peter Gray, University of Pittsburgh 


Lewis Hanke, Library of Congress 
J. D. Hateh, Jr., Albany Institute of 
History and Art 


Violin Programs 

Painting 

The Arts and The New 
Social Order 

Piano Programs 

Piano Programs 

Painting (silk screen) 

Aesthetics 

The Nature and Origin 
of Life 

Hispanic Culture 

American Arts and Crafts 
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Hugh Hodgson, University of Georgia 

Fritz Jahoda, Sarah Lawrence College 

C. Robert Kase, University of Delaware 
¢ Alexander Kerensky 


Pauline and Warren Mack, Pennsylvania 
State College 

Doris Eaton Mason 

Eliot G. Mears, Stanford University 


Lionel Nowak, Converse College 

Edwin Peterson, University of Pittsburgh 

Eugene E. Pfaff, University of North 
Carolina 

Lloyd Reynolds, Reed College 

Sullivan C. Richardson 

* George Rickey, Muhlenberg College 

David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins 
University 

George Savage, University of Washington 

Marten ten Hoor, Tulane University 


¢ Gustave von Groschwitz, Wesleyan 
University 

¢Hale Woodruff, Atlanta University 

¢Y. C. Yang, Soochow University 


Piano Programs 

Piano Programs 

Drama 

Russia and the Inter- 
national Situation 

Nutrition and Agriculture 


Sculpture 

Geography and Political 
Economy 

Piano Programs 

Creative Writing 

History and Interna- 
tional A ffairs 

Book and Print Making 

Latin America 

Painting 

Ancient Greek Culture 


Drama 

Philosophy in the Liberal 
Arts Curriculum 

Fine Arts (prints) 


Painting 
Chinese Civilization 





* Returned to Arts Program (served in Armed Forces). 


¢ Cancelled. 


CoNCERT ARTISTS OFFERED ON REGIONAL Tours, 1945-46 














Visitor Subject 
Katherine Bacon Piano programs 
t Sari Biro ' Piano programs 
Rafael de Silva Piano programs (South American) 
Samuel Dushkin Violin programs 
Maurice Eisenberg Violoncello programs 
John Kirkpatrick Piano programs 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell Piano programs 
¢ Aubrey Pankey Voice (Baritone) 
¢QOrrea Pernel Violin programs 
t Raul Spivak Piano programs (South American) 
Yves Tinayre Voice (Baritone) 
Carl Weinrich Organ programs 
Ernst Wolff Voice (Tenor) 








+ Added to the Arts Program, 1945-46. 
¢ Cancelled. 











REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON CITIZENSHIP 


PHILIP C. NASH 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 


At THE last annual meeting you authorized your Commission 

on Citizenship to embark on an ambitious program designed 
to reach college alumni in the armed forces and influence them 
to take personal active interest in the political work of making 
our democracy function effectively. 

A number of the Commission members have held several meet- 
ings and undertaken many interviews and much correspondence 
trying to implement this directive, but because of personnel and 
financial difficulties and later the ending of the war we have been 
unable to carry forward the plan which was proposed last year. 
One of the chief reasons for this was the untimely death of Pro- 
fessor William E. Mosher, long a member of this Commission and 
one of the most ardent believers in the necessity of arousing col- 
lege men and women to political action for the benefit of their 
communities. We wish to pay our profound respects to the 
memory of this beloved colleague. 

As time has gone on the members of the Commission have not 
relinquished their belief that this Association should carry on 
attempts to increase active interest, responsibility and participa- 
tion in politics and government by our college men and women. 

The Commission therefore recommends to the Association as 
follows: 

1. That the Commission be continued. 

2. That the Commission be requested to cooperate in regional 
meetings at which the problem of undergraduate teaching of 
citizenship within and without the classroom, be made a definite 
part of the program. 

3. That the Commission be requested to explore the possibilities 
of preparation and distribution of brief bulletins devoted to 
better citizenship, and be authorized, under the direction of the 
Board of Directors, to seek funds and personnel, including a 
full-time director to carry forward these plans and others that 
may be developed. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 


WILLIAM E. WELD 
PRESIDENT, WELLS COLLEGE 


[HE work of the Committee on Insurance and Annuities during 

the past year has been more educative than political. Because 
of the stirring events connected with war and peace, the Federal 
Government has had little opportunity to consider the various 
bills proposed for revision of the Social Security Act of 1939. 
During the year the Committee has held two meetings, one in 
Washington on March 27, 1945, and another in Cleveland on 
January 9, 1946. 

There has been no official hearing granted to the colleges to 
state their case for inclusion under the coverage of the Social 
Security Act. It is now reported that hearings on proposed 
amendments will be held in the early spring. The Committee’s 
ability to keep its finger on the pulse of such legislation has been 
greatly increased during the year because of the presence in 
Washington of three members of the Committee. Our Executive 
Director, Dr. Snavely, now spends the major portion of his time 
in Washington. Furthermore, Dr. Rainard Robbins has been a 
member of a special group chosen by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives to study the social security 
legislation, particularly that which relates to retiring annuities 
and survivors’ benefits. 

Regarding the findings of this study committee, Dr. Robbins 
writes as follows: 


No confidences are violated in stating that this study group 
is convinced that the most serious shortcomings of Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance are due to the fact that coverage 
is limited. Social security statistics give factual evidence of 
a much higher degree of shifting between employments that 
are coveréd by the Act and those that are not, than had ever 
been suspected before the statistics were available. No cor- 
rection of the consequent loss of benefits, other than through 
extension of coverage, seems at all practicable. 


Pronouncements by the President of the United States and by 
Commissioner Altmeyer support the conclusion reached by the 
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study group of the Committee on Ways and Means. This exten. 
sion of coverage may be effective January 1, 1947, to include agri- 
cultural workers, seamen, the selfemployed persons (small busi- 
ness men, farmers and professional persons), domestic workers 
and professional and nonprofessional employees of nonprofit 
organizations except the clergy, an estimated total of some fifteen 
million. 

In our meeting of the Association of last year, a resolution was 
passed as follows: 


That the Association for financial reasons is opposed to the 
inclusion of the colleges under the coverage of those sections 
of the Act which relate to unemployment compensation. 
During the year some members of the Association have come to 

favor the removal of the college exemption from the unemploy- 
ment sections of the Act. In February, 1945, Harvard Uni- 
versity announced its stand for removal of exemption from 
unemployment insurance. Your Committee suggests that the 
Association take no position on this point at this time but that 
during the next year this question be studied thoroughly with 
the hope of arriving at a more constructive recommendation for 
the next meeting of the Association. 

It has been an integral part of the program of this Committee 
to ‘‘encourage the affiliated colleges to make plans for retirement 
pensions for their professional and nonprofessional staffs.’’ Dr. 
Robbins was asked by the Committee to prepare a challenging 
statement of the opportunities and responsibilities of the colleges 
to safeguard the welfare of their staffs. This article was pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Association Bulletin and a 
reprint was sent to each affiliated college. 

Dean Francis L. Meade of Niagara University, a member of this 
Committee and also a member of the Executive Committee of the 
College and University Department of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, was asked to plead the cause of retir- 
ing annuities before the Catholic Association. This he did so 
effectively that a committee has been appointed, with Dr. Meade 
as chairman, to study the whole matter of retiring pensions for 
the lay members of the Catholic colleges and universities of this 
country. Dr. Meade prepared a short article for the Newsletter 
of the N.C.E.A. dealing with this subject. 
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On June 25, 1945, Dean Mark Ingraham, a new member of the 
Committee, together with Dr. Snavely, discussed retirement prob- 
lems with representatives of sixteen colleges of the Northwest at 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

As was reported to you last year, it is impossible to tell with 
accuracy what the gains are in any one year. We can report, 
however, during 1945 twenty-three colleges have entered into con- 
tractual relations with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation for retirement plans and four for collective insurance 
plans. It is interesting to note that during the year seventeen 
secondary schools and four other educational institutions under- 
took contributory plans for retiring pensions. This is one of the 
banner years in the history of the T.I.A.A. We believe with the 
gains of this year that at least 50 per cent of the A.A.C. colleges 
now have retirement plans for their professional staffs. 

Throughout the year, through personal correspondence and 
through publications of the T.I.A.A., the colleges have been urged 
to continue to study and revise their plans for the security of their 
workers. Your attention is called to the bulletin of the T.LA.A. 
issued under date of December, 1945. This short but illuminat- 
ing study makes it very clear that college presidents and deans 
cannot afford to overlook the fact that those teachers who are now 
beginning to provide for their old age must, with the help of the 
college, put aside a larger percentage of their salaries than was 
necessary in 1928. Members of the Committee have learned that 
some colleges have already begun to revise upward their plans for 
the security of their professional and nonprofessional staffs. 

Last year the Association approved the proposal that the Com- 
mittee on Insurance and Annuities bring what pressure it could 
to bear upon the government to recreate the National Advisory 
Council of Social Security, which issued its last report in 1938. 
While the National Advisory Council has not been re-established, 
the study committee has been established under the direction of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives 
to report on the needs for amendments to the Social Security Act. 
You have already been informed regarding this committee and 
the closeness of our affiliation with it. 

In planning for 1945, the Committee now reporting decided to 
enter into closer relations with other organizations and associa- 
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tions interested in the problem of increasing the social security 
of their workers. This effort is still in progress. An attempt 
was made to hold a joint meeting with the Insurance Committee 
of the American Association of University Professors in order to 
discuss matters of common interest to both committees. No date 
which was convenient to both groups was found. We hope for 
better things during the coming year. Both the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Association of University Professors and 
the Committee of this Association are persuaded that certain 
studies need to be made. The colleges should also be certain that 
the funds that are spent for hospitalization and medical care bring 
the best possible results to the faculty and students. These 
studies should not be made by one association but should be the 
co-operative effort of two or more organizations. It is our hope 
that outside funds may be secured in order to make these studies 
possible. 

In former years there existed an informal committee under the 
leadership of Mr. Allen Burns known as the Committee of Non- 
Profit Organizations. Your Committee plans to work with the 
Committee on Non-Profit Organizations when it becomes evident 
at Washington that hearings on wider coverage are imminent. 

Certain members of the Committee have been impressed by the 
very slipshod way in which certain colleges have entered into 
various forms of contracts known as ‘‘donors’ annuities.’’ The 
Chairman of the Committee wrote an article on this subject which 
was published in the Association Bulletin in December, 1944. An 
effort was made to point out the pitfalls of this method of raising 
money and to urge that no such scheme be undertaken without 
expert advice. A few colleges have secured through the Com- 
mittee the addresses of professional advisers on plans for donors’ 
annuities. 

The Association at its meeting a year ago passed the following 
recommendation : 

Individually and collectively, to exercise leadership in 
making national social security a wise and sound plan for 
national betterment. This would also involve the training 
of leaders in the field of social security which is a crying 
need of our day. 

During the year President James P. Baxter, President of this 
Association, has given some attention to the recommendation 
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quoted above and has made it a subject for discussion in the 
Commission on Liberal Education. The person who has been 
most interested and most effective in this matter is Dr. Karl de 
Schweinitz, Director of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security of the American Council on Education. He has written 
articles and held discussions on the necessity of training our 
young people, both undergraduate and graduate, in the colleges 
of liberal arts and in the schools of social work to have a funda- 
mental and wider understanding of the theory and practice of 
social security. Dr. de Schweinitz has written to say that al- 
ready, even at the undergraduate level, courses are being insti- 
tuted in some of our larger universities. We hope this move- 
ment will grow as a part of undergraduate as well as graduate 
training. 

To summarize, this report discusses three trends which char- 
acterize the interest of the colleges and universities in Social 
Security: (1) A growing concern among colleges to provide for 
teachers both old age income and certain minimal survivors bene- 
fits in case of death in service. For nonprofessional employees, 
we think this concern is much less than it should be. (2) A trend 
towards greater inclusiveness of occupations under the insurance 
sections of the Social Security Act. (3) A wider interest in 
Social Security coverage which has led the colleges to study their 
needs not only individually but collectively; not as one associa- 
tion but in cooperative effort with other associations facing similar 
problems. 











REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


BOWMAN F. ASHE 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


E Commission has held two well-attended meetings during 

the past year, one as guest of the U. S. Department of State 
in Washington on April 27, 1945, and the other at the Hotel 
Cleveland on January 9, 1946. 

Upon invitation of Herschel Brickell, Director of the Latin 
American Section of the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the 
U. S. State Department, the first meeting was held in the office 
of Bryn Hovde, Director of the Division, in the Grant Building, 
F and 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 

In the absence of Mr. Hovde, who was in attendance at the San 
Francisco Conference of the United Nations, Mr. R. L. Zwemer, 
the Assistant Director of the Division, welcomed the Commission 
and outlined briefly the activities of the Division. 

The rest of the forenoon and about one half of the afternoon 
were devoted to hearing reports from Mr. Brickell and other 
Division officials who represented the interests of all the sections 
of the world where the State Department has representatives. 
The Commission members were entertained at the Roger Smith 
Hotel for luncheon by the State Department. 

At the conclusion of the reports from Mr. Brickell and col- 
leagues and after a visit to the various offices to study the charts 
and maps outlining in some detail the work of the Division, Chair- 
man Ashe held a session of the Commission at which the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


1. As a result of the Conference of the Commission on 
International Cultural Relations with the Officers of the 
Department of State connected with the Division on Cultural 
Cooperation, and because the Commission was profoundly 
and favorably impressed by the excellence and scope of the 
work of the Division, it was voted that the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association of American Colleges should through 
appropriate channels recommend that a Congressional Com- 
mittee be requested to investigate the work of the Division 
in order to provide funds sufficiently adequate to carry on its 
important functions, with the suggestion that such Commit- 
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tee compare the efforts being now made by the United States 
in the field of International Cultural Relations with those of 
other nations in some nearby country as, for example, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

2. That Doctor Snavely be requested to make arrange- 
ments for Mr. Brickell and other officials of the Division to 
speak at member colleges on the subject of international cul- 
tural relations. 

3. That Fortune Magazine or the Readers Digest be re- 
quested to publish an article on the above subject and be 
further asked to send reprints thereof to the colleges of the 
country. 

4. That Doctor Snavely be requested to act as liaison be- 
tween the Commission and the Division with respect to pend- 
ing legislation of interest to both and to keep the member 
colleges posted with regard thereto. 

5. That Doctor Snavely be instructed to urge the presi- 
dents of the colleges of the country to give consideration in 
their postwar planning to increasing opportunities for service 
to foreign students. 

6. That the objectives discussed at this meeting be included 
in the program of the next meeting of the Association. 

7. A vote of thanks to the Division for their hospitality 
and for the excellent program of reports prepared for this 
joint meeting. 


At the Commission meeting held yesterday attention was called 
to the fact that the program of the present annual meeting does 
give a prominent place to the recommendations made above. The 
colleges have a real responsibility in stimulating utmost interest 
and cooperation with the program of UNESCO. This new world- 
wide organization can and should develop good will among the 
nations that will tend positively to the prevention of future war. 

The Commission reaffirms its faith in the future possibilities 
in this direction by the continuation, extension and improvement 
in the services of the Cultural Relations Division of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

The Commission recommends again that it will greatly help the 
good neighbor policy in the Western Hemisphere if an early meet- 
ing of this Association be held in the City of Mexico. We under- 
stand that an invitation has come from the University of Mexico 
to meet there in January, 1947. 

It is gratifying that the Board of Directors has made investi- 
gations of a number of institutions of higher education in Central 
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and South America and has extended them invitations to become 
members of the Association. 

The gratitude of the Association is due the Hazen Foundation 
for its grant of $1000 toward the further work of the Commission. 

Probably this fund can be used to best advantage in cooperat- 
ing with the State Department in the organization of a national 
commission, called for in Article VII of the UNESCO. This 
National Commission is to be broadly representative of the Gov- 
ernment and the ‘‘ principal bodies interested in educational, sci- 
entific and cultural matters.’’ It shall act in an advisory capacity 
to the U. 8. delegates to the General Conference of UNESCO. 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, tt is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.’’ 














REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A YEAR ago at its Atlantic City meeting, the Association of 
American Colleges elected two representatives of the College 
Public Relations Association, then known as ACPA, to serve on 
this Commission on Public Relations. It now gives me very great 
pleasure to report the beginning of what we believe to be an im- 
portant cooperative program in the field of educational public 
relations. While it is a modest beginning, it is one which pos- 
sesses great potentialities for the benefit of members of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges and of higher education in general. 

The two associations are establishing a counseling service in 
public relations to be. made available to member institutions of 
AAC as requested. This service will be afforded at the annual 
meeting of the Association and at regional meetings when the 
demand warrants. In addition the service will be provided for 
individual institutions at a moderate charge upon application. 
The counselors will be members of the College Public Relations 
Association who have recognized standing in their field. 

The Executive Committee of the Public Relations Association 
has authorized cooperation by its members with the Executive 
Director and staff of the Association of American Colleges in 
handling the publicity phases of the AAC’s public relations at its 
annual meeting. 

This Commission wishes to call attention to the Public Relations 
Association’s monthly magazine which contains articles relating 
to public relations which all college administrators should read. 
It is hoped that provision can be made later for having copies de- 
livered to the presidents of all institutional members of AAC. 
For the present, we suggest that each of you enter his own 
subscription. 

In conclusion, this Commission records its conviction that pub- 
lie relations is one of the most vital factors in higher education 
today. Widespread understanding of what we are actually doing 
and what we earnestly hope to do constitutes a fundamental basis 
for high achievement in years to come. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


HARRY M. GAGE 
PRESIDENT, LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


HE American people by tradition have three articles of faith: 
faith in religion, education and legislation. Faith in legis- 
lation is in some respects a misplaced confidence. We can repose 
confidence only in those laws which express the deep-seated con- 
victions of an educated people. It is, therefore, not strange that 
in these years of crises we see so many people in all sorts of 
organizations and with all sorts of plans trying to lift the whole 
level of human life and realizing that the attempt can be success- 
ful only by improving the quality of teaching and teachers. 
Interest in teachers is of course not new. This is especially 
true of the American college. Wherever a college has achieved 
marked distinction the greatness of its teachers has been cele- 
brated. The records of this Association contain now and again 
the names of exemplary teachers. Some have warned that the 
passing of the day of such teachers would mean sunset for col- 
leges. In our early meetings we as college presidents were told 
that our first duty was to secure good teachers and that our suc- 
cess depended on appointments to professorships. There has 
never been any doubt that the college is a teaching institution. 
Definitions of a college have been made. Some have been simple, 
some elaborate. Without violence to any of them one may say in 
summary that a college is a place where students and teachers 
foregather. More than thirty years ago an influential definition 
of a college was devised extemporaneously in the heat of discus- 
sion about standards for accrediting colleges. The president of 
a Midwestern university was interrupted by a challenge: Tell us 
first what a college is. The reply came immediately: A college is 
a post-secondary institution having at least seven professors in 
different departments of instruction other than education. This 
hasty statement was formalized and thereafter remained unques- 
tioned for many years. Standards simply stated the irreducible 
minimum of material and money needed to support the services 
of seven men whose competency was measured in terms of gradu- 
ate study and degrees. It was assumed that a professor’s salary 
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would be fifteen hundred dollars and that the minimum college 
would enrol one hundred students of whom twenty-five would be 
in junior and senior years. It was further assumed that service 
to one hundred students would require an annual operating 
budget of $30,000, $300 for each student, of which tuition at $150 
a year would provide one half. An endowment of $200,000 at six 
per cent interest would provide annually $12,000, a sum sufficient 
to pay each of seven professors and a professor of education $1500 
a year. Endowment was emphasized because it was thought to 
be a guarantee of institutional stability through the years. ‘‘Sta- 
bility’’ was interpreted to mean stability of instructional staff. 
Also it was thought that a stable endowment would assure good 
salaries and that good salaries would be reflected in good teach- 
ing by professors in life service. 

Some of the above assumptions were successfully challenged in 
the years following 1920. However, the goal of excellence in 
teaching was never questioned. With that goal clearly in mind 
this Association issued two reports about twenty years ago, one 
entitled, The Minimum College and one, The Effective College. 
They were prepared by President C. H. French of Huron College 
and Dean Cole of Oberlin. In all of this discussion little or 
nothing was said about the special preparation required for teach- 
ing at the college level. 

Normal schools in the 1890’s and 1900’s claimed to know how 
to teach teachers how to teach. Resenting the fact that normal 
school graduates could not compete successfully with college 
graduates in securing positions in high schools, the normal schools 
became teachers colleges. The liberal arts colleges of that time 
went on providing something more than fifty per cent of all high 
school teachers but were required to have departments of edu- 
cation and to provide for practice teaching. Subject-matter 
teachers in colleges had little interest in teacher education and 
sometimes were opposed to it. College professors won prestige 
and promotion by preparing students for graduate study. Many 
and sometimes most of their students became high school teachers, 
but this fact gave them little concern. That was the business of 
the professor of education. 

High schools, consumers of a large portion of the product of 
colleges, resented restrictions imposed by colleges on the secon- 
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dary school curriculum. They also charged that colleges tolerated 
poor teaching which would not be allowed in a good high school. 
They pointed out, too, that candidates for teaching positions in 
high schools were required to have a prescribed amount of pro- 
fessional training while no such requirement was imposed on 
candidates for college professorships. Much of that now old 
debate seems to us to be a wordy quarrel. In it there was almost 
nothing of experimental origin and little that in an orderly way 
was factual. There was, however, awareness of a teacher educa- 
tion problem in both high school and college, Today the atmos- 
phere is better. High schools have won independence. Colleges 
realize that higher education rests squarely on the program of the 
public schools. 

About ten years ago the subject matter preparation of high 
school teachers became a matter of interest and study. It ap- 
peared that high schools were not regularly assigning teachers 
to subjects in which they had been prepared in college. Teachers 
in colleges took little notice of the fact that today almost fifty 
per cent of high school teachers are prepared by colleges. Aware- 
ness of this situation is responsible for some important study and 
work in the field of teacher education. 

Doubtless a part of our interest in teacher education arises 
from the demands of liberal education as now conceived and pre- 
sented to this Association in reports by your Commission on 
Liberal Education. College faculties have been organized to 
study general education. Several summer workshops have been 
conducted for the same purpose. A noteworthy cooperative and 
experimental venture in the field of general education has been 
completed. Many general and supposedly liberalizing courses, 
courses in the humanities based on history or the arts, life and 
physical sciences, social sciences, functional courses cutting across 
departmental lines have been organized and required. Inevitably 
the securing of teachers for such courses has arisen and sometimes 
in acute form. We are looking now for specialists who are high- 
minded in philosophic view and comprehension and broadminded 
in understanding sympathy with the field and work of other 
specialists. In finding what we seek we shall not go back to any 
golden college age. We may however remember that the very 
first colleges in this country achieved what we desire. In an early 
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meeting of this Association those colleges were declared by Henry 
Churchill King of Oberlin and other distinguished college presi- 
dents of the time to have been the most effective educational insti- 
tutions in world history. Henry Pritchett of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, came along with an 
adress to this Association in which he agreed with the foregoing 
and added that these ‘‘effective’’ colleges were also unique in 
character. 

The faculties of the first American colleges were unique in 
organization. The president, if any, was essentially a teacher. 
He was primus inter pares in the faculty. Faculty members were 
a cooperating group rather informally organized. Among them 
the principle of association which emphasizes similarity of parts 
prevailed. They were colleagues or associates in a true sense. 
In some of the early colleges a teacher taught all subjects offered 
in the freshman year, another the subjects in the sophomore year, 
and so on. Later specialization began. Organization which 
emphasizes differences concentrated at the point of institutional 
purpose became a factor in college life. Administrative officers 
and procedures began to grow in number and importance. There- 
after a teacher was responsible for his one subject through each 
of four successive years. Nevertheless, for more than one hun- 
dred years college faculties consisted of professors or, in machine 
age language, parts which were mutually interchangeable. If one 
of the professors was absent for a day, another would be in the 
classroom to serve as a substitute for the lost or broken part. We 
cannot return to that situation. From it we can learn again that 
a liberal education can be given by liberally educated men and 
only by such men. 

Forced by the demands of high schools for educated teachers, 
and by their own purposes and by current curricular require- 
ments, colleges have been studying the preparation and ability 
of professors to teach. Studies of the preparation of high school 
teachers by liberal arts colleges have been accompanied by an 
aroused interest and some study of the preparation of liberal arts 
college teachers by graduate schools of universities. Very natu- 
rally colleges turn an inquiring and maybe a critical eye to gradu- 
ate schools, the source from which college teachers are supplied. 
Because of human frailty and consequent ability to make excuses 
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it is natural to say, Our purposes are definite and well under- 
stood, our program is excellent for our purposes; all that we need 
is good teachers and we would have good teachers if universities 
would make them available. The solution of our problem, how. 
ever, is not so simple as the foregoing statement indicates. One 
can agree that the fundamental need is for good teachers. There 
may, however, be some doubt about purposes being adequate in 
clarity and scope and definiteness ; and still more doubt about the 
understanding and acceptance of our purposes by constituency, 
trustees, and especially the instructional staff. Professors may 
be very alert departmentally. They should be. Nevertheless, 
lack of institutional awareness accounts for much failure at the 
critical point where teaching fulfills institutional purpose. It 
may be true that a liberal college without philosophy to integrate 
fragments of learning is a misnomer. Integration, however, can- 
not be achieved solely by a department of integration. It can be 
achieved in relative perfection by institutional purpose and pro- 
gram understood and accepted by every teacher. Graduate train- 
ing is important but this job, this phase of teacher education, 
belongs primarily to the college in which the teacher lives and 
works. 

The Association of American Universities is quite naturally 
interested in the education and training of college teachers. Dr. 
Charles H. Judd frequently expressed that interest. Fifteen 
years ago in response to a comunication from this Association that 
body expressed interest in its responsibility for preparing stu- 
dents by graduate study for college teaching. In 1932 it received 
a report written by Dean Fernandus Payne of Indiana Univer- 
sity. It was signed with some unexpressed reservations by G. H. 
Chase, E. B. Stouffer and W. F. Russell. The report is confess- 
edly ‘‘opinionated.’’ Dean M. E. Haggerty of the University of 
Minnesota, an expert in educational measurements, is quoted as 
saying that in all past discussions of preparation of college 
teachers no graduate dean has presented a paper supported by 
experimental evidence. Of such evidence a scarcity still exists. 

There seems little disposition in graduate schools ‘‘to omit any 
part of the present Ph.D. training.’’? However, Dean Payne did 
write in his report, in regard to doctoral dissertations : ‘‘ We have 
in mind a study of some fundamental problem, one which is re- 
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lated to the larger problems within the field, and hence one which 
does not lead to less and less about nothing.’’ From that position 
there are no signs of retreat. However, it should be said that 
with a view to enriching background some graduate schools are 
encouraging what may be called general education at the gradu- 
ate level. 

As regards ‘‘professional training,’’ training for teaching, 
numerous suggestions have been made. For instance, this Associ- 
ation suggested that, ‘‘ graduate schools offer courses in methods, 
practice teaching, and the problems of the college.’? The North 
Central Association has made similar suggestions. Charles H. 
Judd and M. E. Haggerty urged that ‘‘all college teachers should 
be trained in methods of educational research.’’ A university is 
a place where anyone may study anything at any time. Graduate 
schools, therefore, have no objection to study in line with a stu- 
dent’s interest and presumably helpful to him in his future work 
asateacher. This, however, is far short of willingness to modify 
generally accepted programs for Ph.D. degrees. Dean Payne has 
asked a question which is relevant at this point: ‘‘Is it not time 
that we forget degrees and lay emphasis on scholarship, and wel- 
come and recognize it whenever it is found ?’’ 

Graduate schools do recognize their responsibility to colleges. 
Concerning the exercise of that responsibility there is some ques- 
tion. There is, as previously noted, little experimental evidence 
in support of opinions on how a college teacher should be trained 
in graduate school. Such evidence may in time be provided. The 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education recognized its obligation to explore and report on the 
preparation of college teachers by graduate schools. Lack of 
money prevented the Commission from doing all that it desired 
in this important field. Nevertheless, it did something and, within 
limits assigned, did it well. Dr. E. V. Hollis, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the College of the City of New York, and now 
Principal Specialist in Higher Education, was brought into the 
service of the Commission. The results of his study are presented 
in a very recently published book entitled, Toward Improving 
Ph.D. Programs. In it is some essential history, carefully tabu- 
lated facts about employment of Ph.D.’s, opinions about Ph.D. 
programs and suggestions for improving them. This Association 
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eight years ago encouraged the Council to undertake its study of 
teacher education. This book may, therefore, be considered the 
Council’s special contribution to us. It is commended to your 
consideration. 

The report to the Association of American Universities, to which 
reference has already been made, contains the following passage: 
‘‘The Ph.D. degree, while desirable, should not be accepted as a 
teacher’s certificate because its holders are not equally prepared 
to teach. The selection of teachers must be placed on different 
bases. The colleges themselves are largely responsible for the 
present lack of confidence in holders of the degree. It is rather 
interesting that they are condemning the degree and at the same 
time requiring their teachers to acquire it.’’ In another section 
is this sentence, ‘‘The colleges play a many-sided role in the im- 
provement of college teaching.’’ These passages deserve empha- 
sis. Graduate schools have not and, however much they may 
adapt their programs to our needs, probably never will provide 
dependable assurance that college teaching will be good. If a 
college wishes to improve its teaching self-help is necessary. 
Happily self-help is possible and effective. 

Selection of teachers is a duty for which a college is entirely 
responsible. Care for the instructional staff and interest in its 
development is such a responsibility. Aids to scholarship and 
professional growth are valid criteria for determining the worth 
of a college. A college budget should provide regularly for sig- 
nificant help for the improvement of teaching. Last year our 
Commission on Liberal Education recommended and we approved 
a plan for selection and preparation of college teachers. The pro- 
gram for liberal education as presented to us by that Commission 
requires special preparation of teachers. In fact any program 
makes special demands on teachers. Each college in view of its 
own purpose, tradition, atmosphere, ideals and curriculum should 
take initiative in developing its own teachers. 

In 1938 the North Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools published a report on the subject-matter preparation 
of high school teachers. This report was responsible for the 
appointment in 1939 of a Committee on the Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal Arts. Dr. Russell M. 
Cooper, trained in political science, formerly at Cornell College 
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and now at the University of Minnesota, has served as executive 
secretary of the Committee and the chairman of this Association’s 
Commission has served also as chairman of that Committee. The 
work of the Committee is commended to your consideration. It 
shows very definitely how colleges may help themselves to improve 
college teaching. The attempt to improve the preparation of high 
school teachers had this surprising, happy and natural result. 
It probably accounts for growing interest in an on-going study. 
The original group of twenty-eight cooperating colleges was sup- 
ported in its venture by a subsidy from the General Education 
Board. When this subsidy was exhausted enthusiasm was not. 
The work went on. Cooperating colleges now are seventy-three 
in number. They are large and small and located in fifteen of 
the twenty North Central States. When colleges question the 
payment of dues to associations it is interesting to note that the 
only subsidy the Committee has is three hundred dollars a year 
from the North Central. Each cooperating college pays one hun- 
dred dollars a year to the Committee and the expense of a dele- 
gate to a summer workshop. The total expense of a college is 
about two hundred and fifty dollars and of course more if two 
delegates are sent to a workshop. From the start it has been a 
principal policy to use subject-matter teachers as members of 
faculty committees and as delegates to workshops. In addition 
to workshops regional conferences have been held. They have 
been attended by hundreds of subject-matter teachers; more than 
a thousand in a single year. This is more vital than attendance at 
conferences by college presidents and deans. These teachers have 
met to discuss and devise ways to improve themselves in the prac- 
tice of their professions. They have tried to devise means whereby 
in their several departments of instruction they may ‘‘help stu- 
dents to comprehend the meaning and limitations of this mecha- 
nistic civilization and to develop a sense of values which will 
operate successfully in a democratic society.’’ The Committee 
has found that ‘‘adequate teacher education necessarily requires 
the effective contribution of every part of the institution and is 
virtually synonymous with liberal arts education itself.’? The 
report on the first two years of the Committee’s work, written by 
Dr. Cooper, is entitled, Better Colleges—Better Teachers and is 
distributed by The Macmillan Company. It has now gone into its 
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third printing. A summary of the Committee’s organization and 
work to date is contained in two articles in the October, 1945, 
number of the North Central Quarterly. One is by Dr. Cooper 
on The Liberal Arts College Study ; the other on Better Colleges— 
Better Teachers, by the Committee’s chairman. Extended refer- 
ence to the North Central Study has been made because it shows 
clearly that colleges, working singly or in groups, can on their 
own initiative and without relying on graduate schools, do some- . 
thing to improve teaching. 

A final word. While we seek teachers who personify culture 
and general education we should remember that the foundations 
of culture and general education are laid in the liberal arts col- 
lege. Graduate schools are not solely responsible for producing 
narrow-minded specialists. For producing good teaching there 
is no substitute for a continuing process of evaluation for which 
each college faculty makes itself responsible. 
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Minutes of the 32nd Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges 
JANUARY 10-11, 1946 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


First Session 


(THE thirty-second Annual Meeting of the Association was called 
to order by President Baxter at 9:30 A. M., January 10. 
Prayer was offered by President Edward V. Stanford of Au- 
gustinian College, Washington, D. C. 
President Baxter announced the following committees: 


Committee on Nominations 


Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University, Chairman 
President Virgil M. Hancher, State University of Iowa 
President E. Wilson Lyon, Pomona College 
President Eleanor M. O’Byrne, Manhattanville College 


President Harry V. Masters, Albright College 


Committee on Resolutions 


President Everett N. Case, Colgate University, Chairman 
President James P. Brawley, Clark College 

President John W. Nason, Swarthmore College 
President Bessie C. Randolph, Hollins College 

President C. J. Steiner, Xavier University 


Treasurer LeRoy E. Kimball gave the report of the financial 
operations of the year. He presented the official audit and the 
proposed budget for 1946. On motion the reports were approved 
and the budget adopted (See pages 91-94.) 

The Executive Director read the report of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which, upon motion, was adopted. (See pages 89-90.) 

The report of the Executive Director was then read and was 
received for filing and publication. (See pages 83-88.) 

After some announcements by the Executive Director, Doctor 
Thomas N. Barrows, former president of Lawrence College, an- 
nounced the creation of a new Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experience, of which he is Director, under the auspices of 
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the American Council on Education. He pointed out that the Com- 
mission did not propose to take over the operation of existing ac- 
ereditation programs but in effect was ‘‘a coordinating agency co- 
operating with educational institutions and with national, regional 
and state organizations and activities concerned with evaluating 
service experience.’’ He announced that the proposed procedure 
for the next few months would be the distribution to all schools 
and colleges of the Tuttle Guide; field trips by the staff of this 
new Commission covering state departments of education, groups 
of high school principals; and small regional conferences, at- 
tended by those members of the college staffs who are directly 
concerned with the problems of veterans and the accreditation of 
their service experiences. It is anticipated that these field trips 
will cover the entire country and be completed by the end of May. 
Doctor Barrows asked for suggestions from the members of the 
Association on how this accreditation project could be most ef- 
fective and helpful. 

Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University read the 
report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure, of which he is chairman. (See pages 95-96.) 

Next followed the report of the Commission on the Arts, read 
by its chairman, Chancellor R. H. Fitzgerald of the University 
of Pittsburgh. (See pages 97-99.) 

At 10:30 A. M., President Baxter introduced with ‘interesting 
comment Doctor Frank B. Jewett, President, National Academy 
of Sciences and Member, National Defense Research Committee, 
who gave a very illuminating and inspiring address on ‘‘Scien- 
tists in Two World Wars.’’ 

Doctor Jewett spoke from notes and left no manuscript for 
publication. He indicated the state of fundamental and indus- 
trial sciences at the outbreak of World War I and the lack of 
strong organizations available to mobilize them in support of a 
major war effort. Indications were also given of the prompt 
usage of science by the Army and Navy from 1914-1916. 

Attention was called to the admirable part played by the scien- 
tists in World War I. Because of concentration of applied re- 
search there was a practical cessation of fundamental research 
in the physical sciences. During the period between World Wars 
I and II were established on a preliminary basis the National 
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Research Council and the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

Doctor Jewett elaborated on the organization of the National 
Defense Research Committee, the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, the Committee on Medical Research and the Office 
of Field Service. He then gave a brief survey of the magnitude 
and types of work done by scientists in World War II and of their 
influence on the outcome of the war—radar ; subsurface warfare ; 
proximity fuses, rockets and jet propulsion ; gun directors; chem- 
ical warfare ; high explosives ; atomic bomb ; medical research, ete. 

Doctor Jewett called upon the colleges and universities to main- 
tain a civilian control over scientific research. He declared that 
military control of science might hamper its development. He 
warned against the overpopularization of science at the expense 
of other fields of learning. 

Following Doctor Jewett’s address there was considerable dis- 
cussion with a number of questions from the members present. 
In response to the various questions, Doctor Jewett stated that 
at present there was no defense for the atomic bomb; that he did 
not feel atomic power would be utilized commercially in the near 
future. In response to an inquiry he indicated opposition to the 
proposal for compulsory military training, urging that an equiva- 
lent amount of money spent for such a program could be used 
much better in improving the facilities of higher education. 

The report of the Committee on Insurance and Annuities was 
given by its chairman, President William E. Weld of Wells 
College. (See pages 101-105.) 

After some discussion and brief announcements the morning 
session adjourned for lunch about 12:30 P. M. 


Second Session 


President Baxter convened the Thursday afternoon session at 
2:30 P. M. 

President Harry M. Gage of Lindenwood College gave his re- 
port as chairman of the Commission on Teacher Education. (See 
pages 110-118.) 

Chairman Karl W. Bigelow of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education outlined in con- 
siderable detail the results of the activities of his Commission 
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over the past six years. He gave an indication of the number of 
books, pamphlets and reports that had already been printed and 
would soon be ready for publication, also the number of confer- 
ences and meetings that had been held. His report was a sort of 
summary of what will be published shortly in the Bulletin of the 
American Council on Education. 

At the request of President Baxter, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Liberal Education, the report for his Commission was 
compiled and presented. by President Gordon K. Chalmers of 
Kenyon College, member of the Commission. (See pages 60-71.) 

Upon the conclusion of President Chalmers’ address the fol- 
lowing resolutions, presented by Chairman Gage, were adopted: 


1. That the Commission on Teacher Education be con- 
tinued. 

2. That a committee of the Commission, as at present con- 
stituted, be appointed and instructed to prepare and present 
to the Board of Directors some recommended next steps with 
a program of action and 

That the personnel of the Commission be determined with 
respect to the program presented to the Board and approved 
by it. 

3. That this Association become a member of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


President George D. Stoddard of the University of the State of 
New York (President-elect of the University of Illinois) spoke 
on the importance of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. He was one of the five delegates from 
the United States to the meeting in London in November, which 
established UNESCO, an organization that all educators hope 
will be unusually helpful in bringing about an abiding world 
peace. 

President Stoddard responded to a last-minute call to substi- 
tute for another of the five delegates from the United States to the 
organization meeting of UNESCO, Dean C. Mildred Thompson 
of Vassar College, who was detained because of illness. For a 
summary of Dean Stoddard’s address see pages 16-22. 

The afternoon session concluded with the report of the Com- 
mission on Citizenship, presented by its chairman, President 
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Philip C. Nash, of the University of Toledo. On motion the 
recommendations in his report were approved. (See page 100.) 


Third Session 


At 7:00 P. M. the Association met for its annual dinner. The 
invocation was offered by President Kenneth I. Brown of Denison 
University. 

A well-received innovation was a brief musical program pre- 
sented by Ernst Wolff, tenor, who acompanied himself at the 
piano. Mr. Wolff has been visiting the colleges over the past ten 
years under the auspices of the Arts Program. He is one of the 
pioneer artists on the program. 

Then followed the address of Charles G. Bolte, chairman of 
the American Veterans Committee, who lost a leg in World War 
II. He is a Dartmouth alumnus, Class of 1940, and his address 
is to be found on pages 8-15. 

A most inspiring and stimulating address on ‘‘The Contribu- 
tion of the Academic World to the War Effort’’ was given by 
President James P. Baxter, III, of Williams College. 


Fourth Session 


The Friday morning session was opened at 9:45 with a prayer 
by President Umphrey Lee of Southern Methodist University. 

President Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati 
presented his report as chairman of the Commission on Public 
Relations. (See page 109.) 

On motion it was approved. 

President Irwin J. Lubbers of Hope College presented the re- 
port of the Commission on Christian Higher Education. The 
following recommendations, presented by Doctor Lubbers were on 
motion adopted : 


That the question of the integration of the organization 
and work of the National Commission on Christian Higher 
Education with that of the Association of American Colleges 
be referred to a joint Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Association and the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Commission with a view to clarifying the status of the 
Commission and defining its function in the Association. 
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President B. F. Ashe of the University of Miami gave the 
report of the Commission on International Culutral Relations, 
of which he is chairman. Upon motion the recommendations 
contained therein were adopted. (See pages 106-108.) 

Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., special consultant in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State and interim director of the department’s interna- 
tional information and cultural service, gave an interesting and 
informative address on ‘‘Getting America Understood Abroad.’’ 
(See pages 23-28.) 

Associate Director Edgar Fisher of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education spoke briefly on the cooperation the colleges and 
universities could give in the work of his organization. (See 
pages 54-57.) 

In the discussions that followed these addresses, the following 
participated : 


President Jarvis §. Morris, Polytechnic Institute of 
Puerto Rico 

President Thomas E. Jones, Fisk University 

President Robert F. Galbreath, Westminster college 

Helen Hosp, American Association of University Women 


For the Committee on Resolutions, its chairman, President 
Everett N. Case of Colgate University, presented the following 
three resolutions: 


RESOLUTION I: For the recently discharged veteran who is 
genuinely qualified for college work nothing could be more 
discouraging than to find that the colleges have no room. 
Such a veteran can be no more anxious to enter college than 
the colleges are to have him. While each institution has 
prior obligations to its own returning and entering students, 
many still have room for others, especially single men, and 
all are endeavoring to accommodate as many as possible. 

Two difficulties plague us. (1) There is a definite shortage 
of qualified teachers arising from wartime drafts on our 
faculties and the dearth of trained younger men. (2) There 
is a serious shortage of adequate housing, especially for mar- 
ried men, whether students or teachers. And the second 
shortage aggravates the first. 

Private enterprise, labor and government must cooperate 
with us and with each other if the housing shortage is to be 
remedied in time. Community understanding and hospi- 
tality are essential in the meantime. Some crowding of 
single students will likewise be necessary. 
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One promising recent step is the enactment of the Mead 
Bill, which directs the FPHA to transfer surplus emergency 
housing units to the colleges. If realistically administered 
to meet tomorrow’s rather than yesterday’s needs, this will 
help in so far as supply is adequate and delivery prompt. At 
best, however, it is a temporary expedient. We call on all 
elements of the building industry to expedite production of 
permanent low-priced units, not merely for the veteran’s 
comfort, but also to secure for him the educational oppor- 
tunity he has earned. 


ReEsouuTion II: In view of the current proposals before 
Congress and the country respecting Federal subsidies to 
research in the natural sciences, the Association of American 
Colleges urges that attention be given to the following con- 
siderations : 


(1) In the present state of affairs it is imperative that 
research relating to human welfare, health and security be 
prosecuted with greater imagination and with greater vigor 
than ever before in our history. While research in the nat- 
ural sciences is unquestionably important for our national 
security and material progress, research in the social sciences 
and the humanities is equally essential if we are not to in- 
crease the gap between scientific and technological discov- 
eries and our ability to adjust the social, economic and polit- 
ical patterns of our society to those discoveries. 


(2) Research in the past has been made possible through 
private benefactions to colleges and universities and through 
corporate expenditures in industrial laboratories. We be- 
lieve that this method has many advantages over Federal 
subvention and that some modification of the tax structure, 
particularly with respect to the provisions for charitable con- 
tributions, would be no more costly and far more desirable 
than increased tax revenue which would then be diverted to 
research purposes. 


(3) Nevertheless, if it should be decided that the Federal 
Government should embark on a program of direct subsidy 
to research, we recommend that an independent governing 
board be established. While we consider the provisions of 
Senate Bill 1720, introduced on December 21, 1945, and 
sponsored by Senators Kilgore, Johnson, Pepper, Fulbright, 
and Saltonstall, superior in many respects to its predecessor 
we believe that it would be even more desirable to create a 
board the members of which should be selected as proposed in 
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S. 1720, for their competence and range of interest, but who 
shall serve without compensation and who shall preferably 
be self-perpetuating. The board should have the power to 
use the money at its disposal for whatever research programs 
shall seem necessary and desirable. It shall render annual 
reports to the Congress, which in turn will exercise control 
through its power to make periodic appropriations of funds 
to the board. 


RESOLUTION III: How is security possible in a world where 
atomic power is only one of the many explosive forces which 
man is called upon to deal? That is the question underlying 
current proposals for strengthening our national military 
power on the one hand, and the instruments of international 
cooperation on the other. 

For the American people, the most urgent single need is 
for a deeper understanding of the new facts and responsibili- 
ties with which victory and atomic power confront us. Their 
complex nature, together with our stake in the maintenance 
of peace, calls for the kind of searching analysis and compre- 
hensive report which is not easily undertaken by a Congress 
and an Executive beset by the problems of reconversion and 
their attendant pressure. 

We therefore urge upon the President and the Congress 
the immediate appointment of a broadly representative Na- 
tional Commission, charged with wide powers of inquiry into 
the basic factors, policies and attitudes upon which our se- 
curity depends. A forthright report to government and 
people by such a Commission should go far to provide the 
necessary basis, so far conspicuously lacking, for the formu- 
lation of a wise and coherent national policy, as well as for 
that popular understanding and support without which no 
policy can in the long run be effective. 

Pending such a study, we oppose immediate enactment of 
compulsory peacetime military training as premature and 
prejudicial. We are unimpressed by its educational and dis- 
ciplinary claims, and would support it only if convinced, on 
the basis of the proposed report, that it is indispensable to 
American and world security. 

Security and freedom under law is, we submit, a basic 
American objective. Positive measures to achieve it include 
American leadership in supporting and strengthening such 
new instruments of world cooperation as UNO and UNESCO, 
and such further developments thereof as experience may 
dictate. Because the problem is so vast in its scope and poten- 
tially so tragic in its impact, popular understanding becomes 
at once difficult and indispensable. To promote and cultivate 
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it, the American colleges represented in this Association 

pledge without reservation their individual and collective 

resources. 

Resolution I was adopted without debate. The second resolu- 
tion caused considerable discussion, participated in by the fol- 
lowing : 

Dean Mark Ingraham, University of Wisconsin 
President Bessie C. Randolph, Hollins College 

Dean T. Raymond McConnell, University of Minnesota 
Dean Samuel T. Arnold, Brown University 

President W. G. Leutner, Western Reserve University 

On motion of Dean McConnell Resolution II was amended so 
that endorsement be given the principle of federal financial as- 
sistance to exceptionally able students not only for educational 
and research training in the natural sciences but also for educa- 
tional and research training in such fields as the social sciences 
and the humanities. Thereupon Resolution II, as amended, was 
unanimously approved. 

Debate ensued upon Resolution III during which Dean Rapport 
of Wayne moved and Dean Couper of Virginia Military Institute 
seconded an amendment to delete the fourth paragraph, which 
indicates opposition to immediate enactment of compulsory peace- 
time military training. An extensive statement was made in sup- 
port of the amendment by President Robert C. Clothier of Rut- 
gers. On call for the question the amendment was lost by a vote 
of 7 to1. On motion, Resolution III, as originally presented was 
given approval. 

Chairman Tolley of the Committee on Nominations, presented 
the list of officers and committee members as found on pages 2 and 
3 of this Bulletin, which were on motion declared elected to the 
offices indicated. Whereon President Baxter declared the meeting 
adjourned shortly before noon. 





The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Commission on 
Christian Higher Education and the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education were held on Janu- 
ary 9, 1946. 

The speakers for the Commission included: John L. Davis, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Higher Education, Disciples of 
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Christ ; Irwin J. Lubbers, President, Hope College; W. Emerson 
Reck, Director of Public Relations, Colgate University; Paul L. 
Thompson, President, Kalamazoo College, and Executive Secre- 
tary, Gould Wickey. At the evening mass meeting Francis E. 
Corkery, President, Gonzaga University, spoke on ‘‘Can Ameri- 
can Democracy Survive?’’ and the Reverend Bernard C. Clausen 
of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, gave an address 
on ‘‘ Atomic Education.’’ 

In addition to the reports of officers and committees, the fol- 
lowing were the speakers on the program of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education: Bernard J. Mulder, General Secretary, 
Board of Education, Reformed Church in America; E. Fay 
Campbell, Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Board of 
Christian Education, Presbyterian Church; Reuben H. Mueller, 
General Secretary, Board of Christian Education, Evangelical 
Church; Robert W. Gibson, General Secretary, Board of Chris- 
tian Education, United Presbyterian Church, and Harry W. 
McPherson, Executive Secretary, Division of Educational Insti- 
tutions, Board of Education, Methodist Church. 

On January 7 and 8 a number of other college groups affiliated 
with various church boards held separate meetings and con- 
ferences. 

The presidents of the women’s colleges belonging to our Asso- 
ciation held a meeting at 4:30 P. M., January 10, under the chair- 
manship of President Paul Swain Havens, Wilson College. A 
number of matters were discussed that are particularly pertinent 
to the problems of women’s colleges. 

The American Conference of Academic Deans of the member 
institutions of the Association, which was organized at Atlantic 
City on January 10, 1945, held its second annual meeting with 
morning and afternoon sessions at the Hotel Cleveland on Janu- 
ary 9, 1946. A brief report of the meeting of this group is to be 
found on pages 72-73. 

The registration records indicated that some 600 persons were 
in attendance at the various meetings. 
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The Principia, Elsah 


F, E. Morgan 





Robert M. Hutchins 





University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


M. T. McClure, Dean 





Wheaton College, Wheaton 


V. R. Edman 





INDIANA 


Butler University, Indianapolis 


Maurice O. Ross 





DePauw University, Greencastle 


Clyde E. Wildman 





William C. Dennis 





Earlham College, Richmond................... 
Evansville College, Evansville 


Lincoln B. Hale 





William G. Spencer 





Franklin College, Franklin 
Goshen College, Goshen 


Ernest E. Miller 





Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Hanover College, Hanover 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


nee I, Lynd Esch 
Herman B. Wells 





V. F. Schwalm 





Manchester College, North Manchester 
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Donald B. Prentice 





St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 


Mother Mary Bernard 
Sister M. Madeleva 








University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso 


J. Hugh O’Donnell 
O. P. Kretzmann 








Wabash College, Crawfordsville 


IOWA 
Briar Cliff College, Sioux City 


Frank Hugh Sparks 


Sister Jean Marie 





Central College, Pella 


G. T. Vander Lugt 





Clarke College, Dubuque 


Sister Mary Ambrose 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids 


Byron S. Hollinshead 





Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 


..Russell D. Cole 





Drake University, Des Moines 


Henry Gadd Harmon 





Samuel Nowell Stevens 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant 


Stanley B. Niles 





Loras College, Dubuque 


M. J. Martin 





‘uO. J. H. Preus 





Luther College, Decorah 
Morningside College, Sioux City 


Earl A. Roadman 





Parsons College, Fairfield 


Herbert C. Mayer 





8t. Ambrose College, Davenport 


Ambrose J. Burke 





Simpson College, Indianola 


..Edwin E. Voigt 








State University of Iowa, Iowa City 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 


Virgil M. Hancher 
Dale D. Welch 





Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


Vivian T. Smith 





William Penn College, Oskaloosa 


Cecil Hinshaw 





KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin City. 


Nelson P. Horn 





Bethany College, Lindsborg 


Emory Lindquist 





Bethel College, North Newton 


Edmund G. Kaufman 








College of Emporia, Emporia 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 


Daniel A. Hirschler 
Lyman D. Wooster 





Friends University, Wichita 


W. A. Young 





Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 


Edgar K. Morrow 





Marymount College, Salina 





Mother Mary Chrysostom Wynn 


W. W. Peters 





McPherson College, McPherson 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison 


Mother Lucy Dooley 





Ottawa University, Ottawa 


Andrew B. Martin 








Saint Mary College, Xavier 
Southwestern College, Winfield 


A. M. Murphy 
Mearl P. Culver 





Sterling College, Sterling 


H. A. Kelsey 





University of Wichita, Wichita 


W. M. Jardine 





Washburn Municipal University, Topeka 


Bryan 8. Stoffer 
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KENTUCKY 
Asbury College, Wilmore Z. T. Johnson 
Berea College, Berea Francis Stephenson Hutching 
Centre College, Danville Robert J. MeMullen 
Georgetown College, Georgetown Samuel 8. Hill 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester Paul Shell Powell 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Mary Anastasia Coady 
Transylvania College, Lexington Raymond F. McLain 
Union College, Barbourville Conway Boatman 
University of Kentucky, Lexington Herman Lee Donovan 
University of Louisville, Louisville E. W. Jacobsen 

LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport Joe J. Mickle 
Dillard University, New Orleans Albert W. Dent 


H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for Women, New Orleans 
Logan Wilson, Dean 




































































Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston Claybrook Cottingham 
Louisiana State University, University W. B. Hatcher 
Loyola University, New Orleans. Thomas J. Shields 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches Joe Farrar 
Southern University, Scotlandville F. G. Clark 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette Joel L. Fletcher 
Tulane University, New Orleans R. C. Harris 
Ursuline College, New Orleans Mother Mary Loretta 
Xavier University, New Orleans Mother M. Agatha 
MAINE 
Bates College, Lewiston Chas. F. Phillips 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick... Kenneth C. M. Bills 
Colby College, Waterville : Julius Seelye Bixler 
St. Joseph’s College, Portland Sister Mary Honoratus, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono Arthur A. Hauck 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore................... Sister Mary Frances 
Goucher College, Baltimore David A. Robertson 
Hood College, Frederick Henry I. Stahr 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Isaiah Bowman 
Loyola College, Baltimore Edward B. Bunn 
Morgan State College, Baltimore D. O. W. Holmes 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg.........ccccccccccsmsnmennensemessnen J. L. Sheridan 
St. John’s College, Annapolis Stringfellow Barr 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg Francis J. Dodd 
University of Maryland, College Park H. ©. Byrd 





Washington College, Chestertown Gilbert W. Mead 
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Western Maryland College, Westminster Fred G. Holloway 
Woodstock College, Woodstock Joseph C. Glose, Dean 
MASSACHUSETTS 
American International College, Springfield Chester 8. McGown 
Amherst College, Amherst Stanley King 
Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster G. Eric Jones 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill William L. Keleher 
Boston University, Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark University, Worcester Wallace W. Atwood 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee............. John R. Rooney, Vice-Pres. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester William J. Healy 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy. Samuel Young 
Emmanuel College, Boston Sister Teresa Patricia 
Harvard University, Cambridge James B. Conant 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Robert G. Caldwell, Dean 










































































Massachusetts State College, Amherst Hugh P. Baker 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. Roswell G. Ham 
Northeastern University, Boston Carl 8. Ell 
Regis College, Weston Sister Honora 
Simmons College, Boston Bancroft Beatley 
Smith College, Northampton Herbert J. Davis 
Springfield College, Springfield Ernest M. Best 
Tufts College, Tufts College Leonard Carmichael 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Mildred McAfee Horton 
Wheaton College, Norton A. Howard Meneely 
Williams College, Williamstown James P. Baxter, III 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worceste’..........cccuunm..Wat Tyler Cluverius 
MICHIGAN 

Adrian College, Adrian Samuel J. Harrison 
Albion College, Albion William W. Whitehouse 
Alma College, Alma Roy W. Hamilton 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids Henry Schultze 
Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Spring...........c:ccc00 Alvin W. Johnson 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale Harvey Leonard Turner 
Hope College, Holland Irwin J. Lubbers 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo Paul L. Thompson 
Marygrove College, Detroit Sister M. Honora 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 

East Lansing John A. Hannah 
Nazareth College, Nazareth Sister M. Kevin 
Olivet College, Olivet Malcolm B. Dana 
Siena Heights College, Adrian Mother M. Gerald 
University of Detroit, Detroit Wm. J. Millor 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor A. G. Ruthven 








Wayne University, Detroit David D. Henry 
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MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis Bernhard Christensen 
Carleton College, Northfield......... Laurence M. Gould 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph..................... Sister Inearnata Girgen, Dean 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonius Kennelly 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth............... Mother M. Anthanasius Braegelman 
College of St. Teresa, Winona Sister Mary A. Molloy 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Vincent J. Flynn 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter Edgar M. Carlson 
Hamline University, St. Paul Charles N. Pace 
Macalester College, St. Paul ...Charles J. Turck 
St. Mary’s College, Winona............. Brother Joel 
St. Olaf College, Northfield Clemens M. Granskou 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis.................. T. Raymond McConnell, Dean 
MISSISSIPPI 
Belhaven College, Jackson. G. T. Gillespie 
Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson... Marion L. Smith 
Mississippi College, Clinton... D. M. Nelson 
Mississippi State College, State College Fred T. Mitchell 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus B. L. Parkinson 
University of Mississippi, University A. B. Butts 
MISSOURI 
Central College, Fayette Harry 8. DeVore 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton W. H. MeDonald 
Drury College, Springfield James Franklin Findlay 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis wwuueMother M, Bernice O’Neill 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles Harry M. Gage 
Maryville College, St. Louis........ Mother Marie-Odéide Mouton 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall J. R. Cable 
Park College, Parkville George I. Rohrbough 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City Thomas J. Knapp 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Patrick James Holloran 
Tarkio College, Tarkio M. Earle Collins 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City. Clarence R. Decker 
University of Missouri, Columbia F. A. Middlebush 
Washington University, St. Louis Arthur H. Compton 
Webster College, Webster Groves George F. Donovan 
Westminster College, Fulton Frane L, MeCluer 
William Jewell College, Liberty Walter Pope Binns 
MONTANA 
Carroll College, Helena Emmet J. Riley 
College of Great Falls, Great Falls J. J. Donovan 





Montana State University, Missoula James A. McCain 
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NEBRASKA 
Creighton University, Omaha William H. McCabe 
Doane College, Crete Bryant Drake 
Duchesne College, Omaha Mother Helen Casey 
Hastings College, Hastings Wm. Marshall French 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln B. F. Schwartz 
Union College, Lincoln E. E. Cossentine 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln C. 8. Boucher 
University of Omaha, Omaha Rowland Haynes 
York College, York D. E. Weidler 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College, Hanover John 8. Dickey 
Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett Sister M. Mauritia Dean 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester Bertrand C. Dolan 
University of New Hampshire, Durham Harold W. Stoke 

NEW JERSEY 
Brothers College, Drew University, Madison Arlo A. Brown 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Sister Marie José Byrne 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother Mary John 





New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Margaret T. Corwin, Dean 





























Princeton University, Princeton Harold W. Dodds 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick Robert C. Clothier 
St. Peter ’s College, Jersey City Vincent J. Hart 
Seton Hall College, South Orange James F. Kelley 
University of Newark, Newark George H. Black 
Upsala College, East Orange Evald B. Lawson 
NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque John P. Wernette 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City Paul D. Eddy 
Alfred University, Alfred J. E. Walters 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson Charles Harold Gray 





Barnard College, Columbia University, New York 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean 

















Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Harry David Gideonse 
Canisius College, Buffalo Timothy J. Coughlin 
Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam John A. Ross, Jr. 
Colgate University, Hamilton Everett Needham Case 
College of the City of New York, New York Harry N. Wright 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York.............. Sister Catherine Marie, Dean 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochellle..........ccccccee oe M. Thomas Aquinas, Dean 


College of St. Rose, Albany Sister Rose of Lima, Dean 
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Columbia College, Columbia University, New York 


Cornell University, Ithaca 


Harry J. Carman, Dean 


Edmund E. Day 








D’Youville College, Buffalo 
Elmira College, Elmira. 


Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart 


Wm. 8. A. Pott 





Fordham University, New York 


Robert I. Gannon 








Good Counsel College, White Plains 
Hamilton College, Clinton 


Mother M. Aloysia 
David Worcester 








Hartwick College, Oneonta 
Hobart College, Geneva..... 


Henry J. Arnold 
John Milton‘ Potter 





Hofstra College, Hempstead 


J. C. Adams 








Houghton College, Houghton 
Hunter College, New York 


Stephen W. Paine 
George N. Shuster 








Keuka College, Keuka Park 
Manhattan College, New York 





Henry E. Allen 


Brother Bonaventure Thomas 


Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne 


Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


Mother M. Gerard 








Nazareth College, Rochester 
New York University, New York 


Sister Teresa Marie, Dean 
Harry Woodburn Chase 





Niagara University, Niagara Falls 


Joseph M. Noonan 





Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Grymes Hill 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 


Lascccsahiasaled Mother St. Egbert 


Harry 8S. Rogers 








Queens College, Flushing 
Russell Sage College, Troy 


Paul Klapper 
Helen M. McKinstry 





Saint Bonaventure College, Saint Bonaventure............. 


ieee Thomas Plassman 


Brother Columba 





St. Francis College, Brooklyn 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn 


William J. Mahoney 





William T. Dillon 





St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn 
St. Lawrence University, Canton 


Eugene G. Bewkes 





Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville 


Harold Taylor 








Siena College, Loudonville........ 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 


Mark Kennedy 
Henry T. Moore 





William P. Tolley 





Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Union College, Schenectady 


Carter Davidson 





United States Military Academy, West Point............. 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


we Maxwell D. Taylor 
Samuel P. Capen 





University of Rochester, Rochester 


Alan C. Valentine 








Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Wagner College, Staten Island 


Henry N. MacCracken 
Walter C. Langsam 





William E. Weld 





Wells College, Aurora 
Yeshiva University, New York 


Samuel Belkin 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 


¥F. D. Bluford 





Bennett College, Greensboro 


David D. Jones 





Catawba College, Salisbury 


Alvin Robert Keppel 





Davidson College, Davidson 


John R. Cunningham 
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Duke University, Durham 


Robert L. Flowers 





L. E. Smith 





Elon College, Elon College 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs 


Henry G. Bedinger 





Greensboro College, Greensboro 


Luther L. Gobbel 





Guilford College, Guilford College 


Clyde A. Milner 





High Point College, High Point 


Gideon I. Humphreys 








Johnson C, Smith University, Charlotte 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 


H. L. MeCrorey 
P. E. Monroe 





Livingstone College, Salisbury 


W. J. Trent 





Meredith College, Raleigh 


Carlyle Campbell 





North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham .............cce 


.James E. Shepard 





Queens College, Charlotte 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 


Hunter B. Blakely 
H. E. Rondthaler 





Robert P. Daniel 





Shaw University, Raleigh 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil 


Frank P. Graham 





Wake Forest College, Wake Forest ax 


i Thurman D. Kitchin 





NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown College, Jamestown 


B. H. Kroeze 





OHIO 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs 


A. D. Henderson 





Ashland College, Ashland. 


R. W. Bixler, Acting 








Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 


Louis C. Wright 
Lloyd L. Ramseyer 





Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 


Frank J. Prout 








Capital University, Columbus 


College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph........ 


Otto Mees 
Sister Maria Corona, Dean 





College of Wooster, Wooster 
Defiance College, - Defiance 


Howard F. Lowry 
Harold Dana Hopkins 





Denison University, Granville 


Kenneth I. Brown 





Fenn College, Cleveland.............:.000.. 


C. V. Thomas 





Findlay College, Findlay 


C. A. Morey, Acting 





Nevin C. Harner 





Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Hiram College, Hiram........ 


Paul H, Fall 





John Carroll University, Cleveland 


Thomas J. Donnelly 








Kent State University, Kent 
Kenyon College, Gambier 


Geo. A. Bowman 
Gordon Keith Chalmers 








Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Marietta College, Marietta 


Helen D. Bragdon 
William A. Shimer 





Mary Manse College, Toledo..........ccccccccsssessenssseeneneen 


Mount Union College, Alliance 


Sister M. Catherine Raynor 
Charles B. Ketcham 





Muskingum College, New Concord 


Robert N. Montgomery 








Notre Dame College, South Euclid 
Oberlin College, Oberlin 


Mother Mary Vera Niess 
Ernest H. Wilkins 





Ohio Northern University, Ada 


Robert O. McClure 








Ohio State University, Columbus 


H. L. Bevis 
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Ohio University, Athens John C. Baker 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware Herbert J. Burgstahler 
Otterbein College, Westerville J. Gordon Howard 
St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus Sister Mary Anacletus 
University of Akron, Akron H. E. Simmons 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati Raymond Walters 
University of Toledo, Toledo Philip C. Nash 
Ursuline College, Cleveland Mother Marie 
Western College, Oxford Philip E. Henderson 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland W. G. Leutner 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. Charles H. Wesley 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 8S. A. Watson 
Wittenberg College, Springfield Rees E. Tulloss 
Xavier University, Cincinnati , C. J. Steiner 
Youngstown College, Youngstown Howard W. Jones 
OKLAHOMA 
Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany Oscar J. Finch 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 
Henry G. Bennett 






























































Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma, City.........cccccccocccssnsceunennnennnnsente C. Q. Smith 
Phillips University, Enid .._wugene 8. Briggs 
University of Oklahoma, Norman Geo. L. Cross 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa C. I. Pontius 
OREGON 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland Morgan 8. Odell 
Linfield College, McMinnville Harry L. Dillin 
Pacific University, Forest Grove... Walter C. Giersbach 
Reed College, Portland..................... Peter H. Odegard 
University of Oregon, Eugene Harry K. Newburn 
University of Portland, Portland Charles C. Miltner 
Willamette University, Salem G. Herbert Smith 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albright College, Reading. Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College, Meadville J. Richie Schultz 
Beaver College, Jenkintown Raymon M. Kistler 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg. Herbert L. Spencer 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown............... Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College, Chestnut Hill Sister Maria Kostka 
College Misericordia, Dallas. Sister M. Gonzaga 
Dickinson College, Carlisle C. W. Prettyman 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia James Creese 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh Raymond V. Kirk 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown A. C. Baugher 





Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster Theodore A. Distler 
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Geneva College, Beaver Falls 


McLeod M. Pearce 








Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Grove City College, Grove City 


Henry W. A. Hanson 
Weir C. Ketler 





Haverford College, Haverford 


Archibald MacIntosh Acting 








Immaculata College, Immaculata 
Juniata College, Huntingdon 


Francis J. Furey 
Calvert N. Ellis 





Lafayette College, Easton 





La Salle College, Philadelphia 


Ralph C. Hutchison 
Brother D. Luke 





Lebanon Valley College, Annville 


Clyde A. Lynch 








Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 


P. M. Palmer, Acting 
Horace M. Bond 








Marywood College, Scranton 
Mercyhurst College, Erie 


Sister M. Sylvia 
Sister M. Borgia Egan, Dean 





Moravian College, Bethlehem 


Raymond 8. Haupert 





Edwin J. Heath 





Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 


Mother M. Irenaeus 





Muhlenberg College, Allentown 





Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 


Levering Tyson 
Paul R. Anderson 





Pennsylvania State College, State College 


R. D. Hetzel 








Rosemont College, Rosemont 
St. Francis College, Loretto 


John H. Boccella 





St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 


John J. Long 








St. Vincent College, Latrobe 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg 


Alfred Koch 
James A. W. Reeves 





G. Morris Smith 





Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore 


John W. Nason 





Temple University, Philadelphia 


Robert L. Johnson 








Thiel College, Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


William F. Zimmerman 
George W. McClelland 








University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
University of Scranton, Scranton 


wine R. H. Fitzgerald 
W. Coleman Nevils 





Ursinus College, Collegeville 


Norman E, McClure 





Villa Maria College, Erie 


Sister Mary Stella 





Villanova College, Villanova 


Francis X. N. McGuire 





Washington and Jefferson College, Washington............ C. J. Pietenpol, Acting 


Waynesburg College, Waynesburg 


Paul R. Stewart 





Westminster College, New Wilmington 


Robert F. Galbreath 





Wilson College, Chambersburg 


Paul Swain Havens 





PUERTO RICO 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German 


Jarvis 8. Morris 





RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence 


Henry M. Wriston 





Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence....Margaret 8S. Morriss, Dean 


Providence College, Providence 


Frederick C. Foley 





Rhode Island State College, Kingston 


Carl R. Woodward 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 





Coker College, Hartsville 
College of Charleston, Charleston 


Donald C. Agnew 
George D. Grice 





J. Caldwell Guilds 





Columbia College, Columbia 
Converse College, Spartanburg 


Edward M. Gwathmey 





Erskine College, Due West 


Robert C. Grier 








Furman University, Greenville. 
Lander College, Greenwood 


John L. Plyler 
John Marvin Rast 








Limestone College, Gaffney 
Newberry College, Newberry. 


R. C. Granberry 
James C. Kinard 





Presbyterian College, Clinton 


Marshall W. Brown 





State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg.......... M. F. Whittaker 


The Citadel, Charleston 


C. P. Summerall 





Henry R. Sims 





Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 


Walter K. Greene 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


Lawrence M. Stavig 





Joseph H. Edge 





Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell 
Huron College, Huron 


George F. McDougall 





Yankton College, Yankton... 


J. Clark Graham 





TENNESSEE 


Laban L. Rice 





Cumberland University, Lebanon 
Fisk University, Nashville 


Thomas E. Jones 





King College, Bristol 


wt. T. L, Liston 





William L. Imes 





Knoxville College, Knoxville... 
Lane College, Jackson 


W. Y. Bell 





Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate 


8. W. McClelland 





Maryville College, Maryville 


Ralph W. Lloyd 





Milligan College, Milligan 


Virgil L. Elliott 





Charles E. Diehl 





Southwestern, Memphis 
Tusculum College, Greeneville. 


Jere A. Moore, Acting 





Union University, Jackson............. 


W. F. Jones 





University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


David A. Lockmiller 





University of the South, Sewanee 


Alexander Guerry 





James D. Hoskins 





University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 





TEXAS 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 


Don H. Morris 





W. B. Guerrant 





Austin College, Sherman 
Baylor University, Waco 


eS. Pat M. Neff 





R. N. Richardson, Acting 





Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 


Thomas H. Taylor 





Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 


Sister M. Columkille 
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Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton Gordon G. Singleton 
MeMurry College, Abilene Harold G. Cooke 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio..............00.. John LaSalle McMahon 
Rice Institute, Houston William V. Houston 
St. Edward’s University, Austin Wm. M. Robinson 
St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, San Antonio............... Walter F. Golatka 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas Umphrey Lee 
Southwestern University, Georgetown J. N. RB. Score 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth M. E. Sadler 
Texas College, Tyler D. R. Glass 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville............. Edward Newlon Jones 
Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso D. M. Wiggins 
Texas State College for Women, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock Wm, M. Whyburn 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth Law Sone 
Trinity University, San Antonio Monroe G. Everett 
University of Texas, Austin T. 8. Painter, Acting 
Wiley College, Marshall Egbert C. McLeod 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo Howard 8. McDonald 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City LeRoy E. Cowles 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan F. 8. Harris 
VERMONT 
Bennington College, Bennington Lewis Webster Jones 
Middlebury College, Middlebury Samuel 8. Stratton 
Norwich University, Northfield Homer L. Dodge 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski James H. Petty 
University of Vermont, Burlington John 8. Millis 
VIRGINIA 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater Paul H. Bowman 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg John E. Pomfret 
Emory and Henry College, Emory... Foye G. Gibson 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-SydneV...........cccccc Edgar Graham Gammon 
Hampton Institute, Hampton Ralph Parkhurst Bridgman 
Hollins College, Hollins... Bessie C. Randolph 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg R. B. Montgomery 
Madison College, Harrisonburg Samuel P. Duke 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton L. Wilson Jarman 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg M. L. Combs 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland J. Earl Moreland 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lymchburg..........cccccccco. Theodore H. Jack 
Roanoke College, Salem Charles J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Meta Glass 





University of Richmond, Richmond ¥F. W. Boatwright 
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University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


John L. Newcomb 





Charles E, Kilbourne 





Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg............ 


Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick 


tear rt John R. Hutcheson 


L. H. Foster 





Virginia Union University, Richmond 


0. Mareus Ellison 





Washington and Lee University, Lexington 


Francis P. Gaines 





WASHINGTON 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 


Robert Franklin Thompson 








Gonzaga University, Spokane 
Seattle College, Seattle 


Francis E, Corkery 
Harold O. Small 





Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 


C. Hoyt Watson 





Whitman College, Walla Walla 


Winslow S. Anderson 





Whitworth College, Spokane. 


Frank F. Warren 





WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany 


W. H. Cramblet 





Davis and Elkins College, Elkins 


Raymond B. Purdum 





Marshall College, Huntington 


John Davis Williams 





Salem College, Salem 


8. O. Bond 





John W. Davis 





West Virginia State College, Institute 


West Virginia University, Morgantown.................. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon... 


WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit. 


bss Charles T. Neff, Acting 
pat A. A. Schooleraft, Acting 


Carey Croneis 








Carroll College, Waukesha........ 
Lawrence College, Appleton. 


Tom Y. Stine, Dean 
Nathan M. Pusey 





Carroll L. Hill 





Milton College, Milton 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee 


Lucia R. Briggs 





Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick 








Northland College, Ashland... 
Ripon College, Rigor ....cccccssssssssssesseen 


Manley E. MacDonald 
Carl G. Kuebler 








University of Wisconsin, Madison 


WYOMING 


Mark H. Ingraham, Dean 





University of Wyoming, Laramie 


CANADA 


G. D. Humphrey 


F. W. Patterson 





Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 


Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick 


University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario.. 


W. T. Ross Flemington 


summmunuuneW, Sherwood Fox 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 
Universidad de Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo... cscs R. B. Burgos, 


Secretary 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of University Women 

American Council of Learned Societies 

American Council on Education 

Carnegie Corporation 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Council of Church Boards of Education and its constituent Boards 
General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

Jesuit Educational Association 

National Catholic Educational Association 

Social Science Research Council 

Southern Education Foundation 

United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa 

United States Office of Education 








CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES, INCORPORATED 


ARTICLE I 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of higher 
education in all its forms in the colleges of liberal arts and sciences 
which shall become members of this Association, and the prosecu- 
tion of such plans as may make more efficient the institutions 
included in its membership. 


ARTICLE II 


The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, Incorporated.’’ 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. The membership of the Association shall be com- 
posed of those colleges of liberal arts and sciences which may be 
duly elected to membership in the Association after recommenda- 
tion by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Honorary Membership.—The general secretaries 
of church boards of education and officials of educational founda- 
tions and other cooperating agencies may be elected to honorary 
membership. 


ARTICLE IV 


REPRESENTATION 


Every institution recognized as a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to representation in each meeting of the Associa- 
tion by an accredited representative. Other members of the fac- 
ulty or board of trustees of any institution belonging to this 
Association, the officers of church boards cooperating with such 
an institution and the representatives of foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges of rep- 
resentatives except the right to vote. Each institution recognized 
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as a member of the Association shall be entitled to one vote on any 
question before the Association, the vote to be cast by its accred- 
ited representative. 


ARTICLE V 


FIELD or OPERATION 


SzcTion 1. The territory in which the operations of the Asso- 
ciation are principally to be conducted is the United States. 


ARTICLE VI 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The Association shall elect from its membership 
the following : 
1. President 
2. Vice-President 
3. Executive Director 
4. Treasurer 


Section 2. The Executive Director shall be the executive 
officer of the Association and shall serve until his successor is 
duly elected. The other officers shall serve for one year or until 
their successors are duly elected. lection of officers shall be by 
ballot. 

Section 3. The duties of the respective officers shall be those 
usually connected with said offices. 


ARTICLE VII 


Boarp or DIREcToRS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, four of whom shall be elected by ballot by the Association, 
and the other four shall consist of the officers of the Association. 

Section 2. The President of the Association shall be ez officio 
chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Section 3. Except as provided by statute and as directed by 
the members of the Association, and subject to the Constitution 
and By-Laws, the Board of Directors shall have power to man- 
age, operate and direct the affairs of the Association and fill all 
vacancies. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
QuoruM 


Representatives of twenty-five members of the Association shall 
be necessary to form a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE IX 
By-Laws 


The Association may enact By-Laws for its own government, 
not inconsistent with the provisions hereof and the certificate of 
incorporation. 


ARTICLE X 


AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to the foregoing Constitution may be offered at 
any regular annual meeting, and shall be in writing, signed by the 
mover and two seconds. They shall then lie on the table until the 
next annual meeting, and shall require for their adoption the 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the members then present. 


BY-LAWS 


1. Applications for membership shall be made to the Board of 
Directors, which shall, after investigation of the standing of the 
institution, recommend to the Association. 

2. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars ($50.00) per member. 
Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall cause for- 
feiture of membership. 

3. At least one meeting of the Association shall be held in the 
month of January of each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Board of Directors, provided that four-weeks’ 
notice in writing be given each institution connected with the 
Association. 

4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association shall be 
determined each year by the Board of Directors. 

5. All expenditure of funds of the Association shall be author- 
ized by resolution of the Association, or subject to later approval 
by the Association, by the Board of Directors. 
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6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolutions at 
the beginning of each annual meeting, to which shall be referred 
for consideration and recommendation all special resolutions 
offered by members of the Association. 

7. There shall be within the Association a permanent commis- 
sion to be known as the ‘‘National Commission on Christian 
Higher Education.’’ This Commission shall have such autonomy 
as may be necessary in order to represent the interests of church- 
related colleges in general and to carry on a program of promot- 
ing spiritual vaiues in higher education. The Commission is to 
operate under rules mutually agreed to by the Commission and 
the Board of Directors. 

8. The Executive Director shall mail three copies of all official 
bulletins to all institutions which are members of the Association. 
Additional copies, either for the institution or for any officer or 
faculty member, may be had at a special rate. 

9. These By-Laws may be amended at any business session of 
the Association by two thirds vote, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been presented at a previous session. 


Pouicy 


In accordance with the action of the Association, the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 








1915 

1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 


1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 


1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935-36 
1936-37 
1937-38 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 





FORMER PRESIDENTS 


President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College; Constitution adopted 

President Robert L. Kelly, Earlham College 

President Henry Churchill King,* Oberlin College 

President John 8. Nollen, Lake Forest College 

President Hill M. Bell,* Drake University, Vice-President, pre- 
siding 

President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 

President William A. Shanklin,* Wesleyan University 

President Frederick C. Ferry, Hamilton College 

President Clark W. Chamberlain, Denison University 

President Charles A. Richmond,* Union College 

President Samuel Plantz,* Lawrence College, Vice-President pre- 
siding 

President Harry M. Gage, Coe College 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland,* Vanderbilt University 

President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College 

Dean John R. Effinger,* University of Michigan 

President Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer College 

President Trevor Arnett, General Education Board 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 

Dean Luther P. Eisenhart, Princeton University 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 

President Irving Maurer,* Beloit College 

President Edmund D. Soper, Ohio Wesleyan University 

President William Mather Lewis,* Lafayette College 

President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 

President James R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 

President James L. MeConaughy, Wesleyan University 

President John L. Seaton, Albion College 

President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College 

President Edward Y. Stanford, Villanova College 

President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College 

President Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse University 

President Francis P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 

President James P. Baxter, ITI, Williams College 


* Deceased. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS is another pressing 

problem now vexing college and university administrators be- 
cause of the unexpected large increase in enrolment, due primarily 
to the return of veterans desirous of taking advantage of the vet- 
erans Aid Bill passed recently by the U. S. Congress. Elsewhere 
in this Bulletin will be found a statement concerning the attempt 
of Princeton University to solve this problem. Acting on a recom- 
mendation of our Commission on Liberal Education our Associa- 
tion established a year ago a National Roster of Prospective 
College Teachers, description of which is to be found in the March, 
and May, 1944, issues of the Bulletin. Quite a large number of 
the young persons chosen for the Roster by member colleges have 
sent in reports of their present advanced study programs in post- 
graduate schools. Doubtless, many more colleges will cooperate 
in the plan the coming year, further announcements of which will 
be made in the May Bulletin. 


N THE NEWSPAPER, ITS MAKING AND ITS MEANING, 
members of the staff of The New York Times discuss such 
phases of newspaper work as the meaning of ‘‘news,’’ what news- 
gathering really is and how it is done, the difference between the 
modern foreign correspondent’s actual job and that of the fic- 
tional variety, the work of the branch office and the organization 
of the newspaper. It is am essential book for men and women 
interested in newspaper work as a profession. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, New York. 


A GUIDE TO COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND PROFES- 

SIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, edited by 
Carter V. Good, is replete with information on accreditment, 
enrolment, degrees offered, fees and available student aid, housing 
arrangements, curricula and special rules and regulations on all 
types of institutions. It presents in tabular form invaluable in- 
formation for secondary school advisers, college counselors and 
especially discharged veterans who are interested in enroling in 
some institution of higher learning. Published by American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
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PENN SYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES is now the 
official name of the organization of Pennsylvania College 
presidents. 


FPRON TIERS IN EDUCATION, a Cubberley Lecture, by George 

D. Stoddard, seeks to evaluate conclusions of present-day 
educators as to the road for the future. He accompanies his sum- 
mary with wise and provocative comments of his own. Neither 
Utopian nor pessimistic in his conclusions, Doctor Stoddard ex- 
plores possible solutions and concludes that the door to freedom 
will be opened wide with a blending into one world of sciences, 
social sciences and humanities. Published by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California. 


A STATE UNIVERSITY SURVEYS THE HUMANITIES, 

edited by Professors Loren C. MacKinney, Nicholson B. 
Adams and Harry K. Russell, is a collection of essays indicating 
‘*how the humanistic ideal can touch and illuminate all fields of 
human thought, including specialized research, the professions, 
and the life of the average citizen in the modern world.’’ This 
symposium is a contribution from the Division of the Humanities 
to the sesquicentennial celebration of the University of North 
Carolina. The humanities are conceived ‘‘not as subjects of study 
so much as ideals of study, believing that every course in a uni- 
versity can appropriately embody the humanistic spirit and ,can 
thus inculcate attitudes and habits of approach characteristic of 
informed and mature persons.’’ Published by the University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


(QCCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR COLLEGE WOMEN is a 

series of Vocational Plan sheets which are used at Stephens 
College to help faculty advisers and students in choosing well- 
balanced courses of study in general education and at the same 
time satisfying demands for specialized vocational training. It is 
especially valuable as it makes students aware of the fields open 
to them. Through questionnaires on aptitudes, abilities and per- 
sonality trends, it enlightens them on their qualifications for par- 
ticular fields. Published by E. W. Stephens Publishing Com- 
pany, Columbia, Missouri. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EDUCATION the reader 

will find a reflection of contemporary trends in philosophy and 
methods of philosophical instruction with specific proposals for 
change—all interestingly discussed by five leading university 
teachers of philosophy. Authors are Blanshard, Ducasse, Hen- 
del, Murphy and Otto. Published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London. 


THE STORY OF THE SPRINGFIELD PLAN, by Clarence I. 

Chatto and Alice L. Halligan, brings to the fore the problem 
we are faced with—how to make our democracy work. It has 
worked miraculously in the typical industrial city of Springfield 
which has for five years carried on a war against prejudice, and 
this is the story of that city. Barnes and Noble, 5th Avenue at 
18th Street, New York 3, New York. 


[TRENDS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR 19 

GRADUATING CLASSES OF A TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
by John S. French, Ph.D., presents an accounting in terms of 
market, employment and earnings of nineteen classes which 


graduated from a public teachers college between January, 1927, 
and June, 1936. What happened to each class from graduation 
until 1939 is revealed by the data of the study. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


OCTOR CARROLL ATKINSON presents his views on the 
present-day system of higher education. In his TRUE 
CONFESSIONS OF A PH.D. he discusses the various atrocities 
of our educational system and asks for the country’s reaction. A 
sequel to this is the author’s PRO AND CON OF THE PH.D., 
which delves into the history and present use of this degree and 
questions its standing. Both books by Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


N EIGHT-YEAR DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY of 115 col- 
lege women investigates the degree of permanence and the 
predictive value of expressed vocational choice and measured 
vocational interest; the relation of vocational interest and job 
satisfaction ; and the function of avocational interest in the indi- 
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vidual pattern. Forty-five case histories are included in VOCA- 
TIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS, by Irene Wightwick, Ph.D, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 


TURNIN G HIS EYES towards the important business of how 

to make good American citizens, John J. Mahoney presents 
his book, FOR US THE LIVING. In it he shows ways and means 
for improving our program of citizenship education, bringing the 
problem to the attention of the layman as well as the teacher. 
Harper and Brothers, New York and London. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, by Louis Round Wilson and 

Maurice F. Tauber, systematically studies the principles, 
function and methods of the American university library. It 
contains numerous tables and charts illustrating various organi- 
zational forms of libraries and proves of great value to librarians 
and university administrators. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRODUCTIVE THINKING, by Max Wertheimer, dealing in 

psychology and education is of great value to general readers 
who would like to clarify and improve their grasp of how the 
process of thinking is carried on. Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London. 


LAN GUAGE AND MYTH, by Ernst Cassirer, is a translation 

by Susanne K. Langer of the author’s book, ‘‘Sprache und 
Mythos.’’ It is the story of myth and language, tracing the story 
of human mentality before the birth of that rather abstract form 
of conception which we call ‘‘logic.’” Harper and Brothers, New 
York and London. 





NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Officers for 1946 are: Chairman, Irwin J. Lubbers, President, 
Hope College, Holland, Michigan ; Vice-Chairman, Carter David- 
son, President, Union College, Schenectady, New York; and 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C. 

New Members, elected for the term expiring 1949, are: Presi- 
dent Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ; President C. M. Granskou, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota; President A. R. Keppel, Catawba College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina; President Benjamin E. Mays, Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia; and Chancellor Benjamin F. Schwartz, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

These men suceed the following who were not eligible for re- 
election, according to the rules of the Commission : President A. C. 
Baugher, Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania; 
President Harry M. Gage, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis- 
souri; Dean Daniel M. Galliher, Providence College, Providence, 
Rhode Island; President E. E. Rall, North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois ; and President Paul L. Thompson, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

The Membership During 1945 continued to grow, being 4380, of 
which 392 are four-year and 38 are junior colleges. There are 
326 Protestant and 104 Catholic colleges. No colleges are counted 
as members which have not paid their dues. The memberships of 
fourteen colleges were cancelled because of unpaid dues. Twenty- 
nine colleges were admitted during 1945. 

Interest in Radio Programs was manifested by the member col- 
leges, according to survey made by the office of the Commission. 
The returns indicate 10% use the radio regularly, and 42% occa- 
sionally. It is admitted that the use of the radio greatly declined 
during the war period. Many letters indicate that there will be 
a decided pick-up in the future. The most frequently mentioned 
type of program is musical, followed by devotional, then drama, 
round-table discussions, and vocational. Successful programs 
will be distributed to those member colleges which have made 
request, as well as copies of suitable radio addresses and scripts. 

The Annual Meeting authorized the Executive Committee of 
the Commission and a special committee from the Board of Direc- 
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tors of the Association of American Colleges to consider the ques- 
tion of the integration of the organization and work of the Com- 
mission with that of the Association, with a view to clarifying the 
status of the Commission and defining its function in the Associ- 
ation. The findings will be presented at the next annual meeting, 

‘* All Branches of the Christian Church must unite in an edu- 
cational program against the forces and instruments of secularism 
permeating the whole of modern life and culture. If God is not 
necessary in education, He is not necessary anywhere. If the 
Church does not possess an effective educational program and 
method within its total program, the Church will be eliminated 
gradually from modern life.’’ This was the opening paragraph 
of the annual report of the Executive Secretary, Gould Wickey. 
He declared further that the records indicate ‘‘that the church- 
related colleges of America are more united today than at any 
time in the history of our country ; that through our publications 
the public knows more definitely where Christian higher educa- 
tion is going; and that there is a responsiveness on the part of 
educators to the presentation of the cause of religion such as did 
not exist ten years ago. For the achievement of these objectives, 
this organization is responsible in no small manner.”’ 

Even though the Harvard report ‘‘ does not feel justified in pro- 
posing religious instruction as a part of the curriculum,’’ Secre- 
tary Wickey believes that the spirit of Christianity must permeate 
the whole program and method of education if it is to be effective 
in building a new world. We believe education can be left safely 
with those who see culture through the eyes of Christianity, be- 
eause Christianity is willing to present the whole truth which 
frees man to choose and to develop. Here is ‘‘life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness,’’ so greatly desired by the human heart. 

A challenge comes to the church-related colleges of America to 
allow the atmosphere and spirit of Christianity to influence the 
totality of their program, and to consider themselves the educa- 
tional arm of the Church. No work is more important or will 
pay larger dividends than the efforts of higher education in 
Christianity to transmit a living faith, to develop an aroused con- 
viction, and to reveal a vision of a Kingdom which is to be in the 
world but which already is in process of becoming fulfilled in the 
hearts of men everywhere. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BENNETT COLLEGE announces that a dormitory and a stu- 

dent union will be constructed as soon as building conditions 
permit. Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York, with a gift of $112,500, 
is paying half of the cost of the student union. 


(COLLEGE OF IDAHO announced at its recent Commencement 

Exercises the receipt of nearly $95,000 during the past year. 
About $30,000 of this amount came.in sums ranging from $5 to 
$1500 for the ‘‘living endowment’’ program of the College. Dur- 
ing the past two years, Trustee and Mrs. J. R. Simplot have 
donated $60,000 toward the building fund of the college. As soon 
as war restrictions are lifted, the Simplot Woman’s Dormitory 
will be constructed. 


(COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND recently received a bequest of 

$60,000 from the Pioneer Methodist Church, Walla Walla, 
Washington. Income from the bequest will be used for broaden- 
ing the opportunities of persons preparing to enter the missionary 
field. 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE announces that $675,000 has 

been raised in the last year and a half: $375,000 of this 
amount is the beginning of the endowment and $300,000 is for 
buildings. It is the present plan to make David Lipscomb a four- 
year college within a few years. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY announces a gift of $1,500,000 from 
Thomas W. Lamont for a new undergraduate library. 


JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts), announces a gift of $200,000 to erect a gymnasium 
in honor of Henry Clay Jackson. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE has set a precedent for colleges and 

universities throughout the country in offering tuition-free 

courses for the wives of its students who have returned from 

World War II service. This fourth step in the College’s program 
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for veterans invites wives to take up to six credits of study a 
semester. The measure has been instituted in order to give the 
wives of veterans an opportunity to keep abreast of their student 
husbands in cultural interests, to provide a definite place for them 
in campus life, and to keep them from suffering too keenly during 
a period when the family is attempting to live on the subsistence 
income allowed under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

As a result of the offer the Admissions Office is dealing with 
hundreds of letters daily and has had to add stenographic assis- 
tance to keep pace with veterans’ requests for information. 

Continuing in the tradition of the founding fathers of the 
Northwest Territory when they formed the Ohio Company of 
Associates for the development of new lands, alumni and trustees 
of Marietta College have founded the Marietta Company of Asso- 
ciates. ‘‘The design of this association,’’ the Articles of Agree- 
ment state, ‘‘is to foster the interests of Marietta. This worthy 
purpose will be attended by each Associate’s receiving and giving 
thought to reports and publications of the college; by making 
helpful observations and recommendations from time to time; by 
assembling occasionally as convenient for deliberation and associ- 
ation; and by paying to the Treasurer of the College a share or 
subscription . . . of Five Hundred Dollars . . . thereby provid- 
ing a living endowment.’’ There has been a prompt response to 
this appeal, with the membership list set at two hundred. 


McPHERSON COLLEGE announces the completion of a finan- . 
cial campaign which has reached over $175,000 for liquida- 
tion of debt and addition to the endowment funds of the college. 


MILUSAPS COLLEGE received as a Christmas gift $100,000 
from Robert D. Sanders of Jackson, Mississippi, to be used 
for the erection of a Domestic Arts Building. 


MOR8NINGSIDE COLLEGE has been named in the will of a 
Des Moines doctor as the beneficiary of a gift of $100,000. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY has received $100,000 from Mrs. 
Anne W. Penfield of Philadelphia. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE has established on its campus 
an endowment lectureship by the gift of $10,000 from J. M. 
Wilson, prominent West Texas lumberman. 
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UN ION COLLEGE (Kentucky) announces a gift of $100,000 
from Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York for the construction 
of a chapel. 


UNION COLLEGE (New York) announces a gift of $150,000 
by Frank Bailey, treasurer of the college since 1901, to endow 
a chair in Greek, Latin and ancient languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA has received $100,000 
from Mrs. Anne W. Penfield of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE has received $100,000 from 

Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Semple of Cincinnati, in memory of 
Robert Baylor Semple, the father of Dr. Semple and for 40 years 
professor at the College. 


, WOFFORD COLLEGE, through President Walter K. Greene, 

announces a gift of $30,000 from Doctors Samuel O. Black 
and Hugh §. Black, alumni of Wofford, for the construction of 
an honorary society and fraternity house. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY celebrated the twentieth anniversary 

of the presidency of Daniel L. Marsh on January 31, 1946, 
by giving a dinner in his honor to which were invited 100 persons 
who had given $100 or more to the current Building Fund Pro- 
gram. The speaker of the occasion was General Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, on whom was 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 


PON invitation of President Bowman F. Ashe of the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MIAMI, the Executive Director presented 
greetings of the Association and read the following citation at 
the conferment of the Doctor of Laws degree on the Right Honor- 
able Winston Spencer Churchill on February 26, 1946: 


In recognition of his world-renowned accomplishments in 
peace and in war,—a war-correspondent in his youth, a 
youthful member of the British Cabinet, a learned historian 
and writer, a stirring orator and debater, a recognized 
painter, a genius in diplomacy, an accomplished military 
strategist, and above all, the peerless leader of his fellow 
Britishers, when on the brink of irreparable disaster in 
World War II, through ‘‘blood, sweat and tears’’ he brought 
them to a glorious victory over the Nazi and Fascist hordes 
of wickedness and darkness,—Winston Spencer Churchill is 
presented for the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Churchill on this occasion, will be 
published in full in the May issue of the BULLETIN. ~ 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Charles Woolsey Cole, 
professor of history, Columbia University, New York. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. David B. Owen, 
director of public relations. 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia. Jacob I. Baugher, 
professor of education, Manchester College, North Manches- 
ter, Indiana. 

Central College, Pella, Iowa. G. T. Vander Lugt, president, 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. William H. McCabe. 

James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. J. Walter Malone, 
vice president, McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Ernest H. Hahne, professor, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska. W. P. Hieronymus, acting. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. Arthur G. Coons, 
acting. 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, California. Percy Christian. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. William V. Houston. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri. Thomas J. Knapp. 

Saint Francis College, Loretto, Pennsylvania. John H. Boccella. 

Saint Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Illinois. Sister Mary 
Huberta. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Oregon. Elmo 
N. Stevenson, head, department of science education and per- 
sonnel co-ordinator, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. Dale W. 
Houk, assistant superintendent of schools, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Martha B. Lucas, 
assistant dean, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. Carter Davidson, presi- 
dent, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Union University, Jackson, Tennessee. W. F. Jones. 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California. William 
Charles Gianera, dean. 
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